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THE SPIRITUAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
BACKGROUND OF FRANKLIN COLLEGE! 


By FREDERIC SHRIVER KLEIN 
Franklin and Marshall College 


HE period of a hundred years preceding the founding of 

Franklin College in 1787 is of as much importance as any 
of the events in the one hundred and fifty years of its history. 
The history of a nation, or of a movement, or of an institution 
does not necessarily begin with the date of a constitution or a 
charter. It is not only concerned with what happened in the past, 
but with the study of how these things came to happen. 

The founding of Franklin College in Lancaster in the eighteenth 
century was not simply an accident. An idea which has existed 
and developed over a century and a half may be expected to have 
a background of considerable interest, and this brief study is con- 
cerned with certain significant developments which were taking 
place before the idea became a reality. 

Colleges and universities have sometimes been founded as a 
result of the planning and the vision, and perhaps the financial 
support, of a single individual. On other occasions they have been 
established as the result of a desire on the part of a government, 
or of a religious denomination, to extend its educational field, as in 
the case of Franklin College. There is a closely related chain of 


* This paper is an introduction to a survey being carried on at the request 
of the Henry Janssen Foundation. It was read before the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association October 16th, 1937. 
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circumstances which leads to the conclusion that, in Lancaster or 
in the near vicinity, either in 1787 or within a very few years of 
that date, an educational institution particularly for the training 
of ministers, and for the benefit of the people of central Pennsyl- 
vania, was to have been expected. 

The idea which was to result in the establishment of Franklin 
College has roots which extend back almost a hundred years before 
its founding and three thousand miles from its location. These 
roots reach beyond the efforts of certain Reformed and Lutheran 
clergymen, who were interested in providing higher education for 
the German population of central Pennsylvania ; they reach beyond 
the problems and difficulties of the German denominations and 
their leaders during the colonial period ; they reach back definitely 
to the spiritual background and the educational ideals which these 
leaders had received in Europe. This is the series of relationships 
which developed long before 1787. 

In 1691 the University of Halle was founded in Saxon Ger- 
many. It was probably the first modern university in the Euro- 
pean world—modern in the sense that it stood for a type of inde- 
pendence and freedom in education which was unusual then, and 
which is, even today not too widely practised in every twentieth 
century university. It was set apart from older and more orthodox 
centers of scholasticism. Rector Gundling, in 1711, called it 
“atrium libertatis,” the vestibule of liberty. Its purpose, he said, 
was to lead to wisdom, that is, the faculty of distinguishing be- 
tween true and false. But, he continued, this is impossible when 
any bounds are set by investigation. No man has a right to compel 
any other by threats of punishment to profess an opinion not his 
own! “Has an attempt at improvement ever been made without 
experiencing the reproach of subjectivism, of anarchy? Compul- 
sion in these matters is evil everywhere. Truth rises before us: 
let him who can ascend, let him who dares, seize here; and we 
will applaud!” (Veritas adhuc! qui potest adscendat, qui audet, 
rapiat et applaudemus !) 

With such a standard the University of Halle was soon to occupy 
a distinctive position in eighteenth-century Europe as the center 
and source of academic liberty, and of independent experimenta- 
tion. Instead of following the more conservative theory that the 
function of the university was to transmit acknowledged truths, 
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Halle stood for the belief that truth must first be discovered, and 
that a university must train the student to carry out this task. As 
might have been expected, such a policy brought liberals of every 
description to its doors. 

The most important department at Halle was the department 
of philosophy, and it was in the field of philosophy that this intel- 
lectual experimentation was most noticeable. But in all the Ger- 
man universities philosophy and theology were closely related. The 
education of ministers in Germany always was a function of the 
universities, while in France, for example, seminaries were estab- 
lished for this separate purpose. Halle became the center of one 
of the most important theological developments of the century, and 
two of her theologians were soon to influence thousands of stu- 
dents. The theology was pietism, and the two leading exponents of 
pietism were Philip Jacob Spener and August Hermann Francke. 

The pietist movement was to affect by far the larger majority 
of German emigrants to Pennsylvania, and since the term “piet- 
ism” has often been broadly used, it should be considered briefly. 
Spener, a Frankford pastor who was instrumental in the establish- 
ment of Halle, was chiefly responsible for it. He felt the time was 
ripe for a second Reformation, since the enthusiasm of the six- 
teenth century had now been supplanted by an orthodox theology 
as cold and unyielding as that which Martin Luther had opposed. 
To Spener, pietism was practical and definite—a simple principle 
which all denominations have long recognized: that individual 
religious piety is of first importance, and that all doctrines and 
regulations are secondary. Briefly, the pietistic school of Spener 
emphasized individual reading and study of the Bible; emphasized 
religious education for the laity; emphasized an individual sense 
of religious responsibility ; emphasized, to its students, the impor- 
tance of a missionary spirit—the need of education for the poor, 
the need of spiritual comfort for those alone in distant lands, the 
glories of a great democracy of mankind bound together by the 
common tie of a devout personal religious inspiration. 

Like many other movements, pietism was to be taken up by 
various radical groups, and to develop along lines which Spener 
would not have imagined nor approved. But at the end of the 
seventeenth century, about 1700, the movement was in the first 
stages of its progressive enthusiasm, and at Halle the theological 
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department was deeply influenced, almost from the founding of 
the institution, by August Hermann Francke, one of Spener’s 
disciples, and the chief exponent of Spener’s pietism. The work 
of this man, and of his son Gotthilf, who succeeded him, is of very 
definite importance to Franklin College, because these were the 
men who inspired the missionaries who in turn investigated, di- 
rected and planned the spiritual and educational life of the Germans 
in Pennsylvania. 

The theory of pietism was Spener’s, but its practical application 
was developed by the elder Francke. He had been left an orphan 
himself at an early age, and as a young graduate became in- 
terested in the religious education of young children and orphans. 
Education, he said, was not a matter of writing books; it was a 
matter of work. He felt that scholastic theology was a dry and 
heartless study, and in consequence was dismissed from several 
positions. Where could he go more appropriately than to the 
newly-founded, pietistic, liberal Halle? Through the efforts of his 
friend and teacher Spener, he was appointed to the Halle faculty. 

Here he began the famous Halle Institutions, or Halle Orphan 
House, which was to become more prominent than the university 
itself. From the very start, while he was conducting a pastoral 
charge in the suburbs, he began a small one-room school for or- 
phans and needy children—a sort of seventeenth-century relief 
station in which he attempted to feed neglected children both phy- 
sically and spiritually. His work and his sincerity attracted atten- 
tion and support and the Orphan House grew into many depart- 
ments of various grades and functions, through which thousands 
of young German students were to pass, and from which scores 
were eventually to go to foreign countries to carry on, in their 
turn, the example set by Francke’s earnest efforts. It was an 
undertaking of some magnitude. By 1707, only twelve years after 
its inauguration, the Halle Institutions numbered nine departments 
with more than a thousand pupils. 

This is not as remote from the establishment of a college in 
Pennsylvania as it may seem. The relationship becomes more 
significant when we discover that from this unusual institution, 
which so strongly emphasized the association between education 
and religion, there came in the eighteenth century, the man who 
organized the Lutheran Churches in America, Henry Melchior 
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Muhlenberg ; his son Henry Ernst Muhlenberg, the first president 
of Franklin College; John Christopher Kunze, who founded the 
German department of the University of Pennsylvania; Heinrich 
Helmuth, one of the founders of Franklin College; and Frederick 
Melsheimer, the first vice-president of Franklin College. Eight 
members of the original board of trustees of Franklin College 
had attended the Halle Institutions. 

The years of the elder Francke’s career in Halle from 1691 to 
his death in 1727 are significant in the history of Pennsylvania. 
This is the period which witnessed the most intensive publicity 
campaign which was ever introduced in Europe for the benefit 
of an American colony, and the largest part of this propaganda 
was centered upon Germany. And to Pennsylvania the Ger- 
mans came by the thousands, chiefly because it was more thor- 
oughly advertised by hundreds of books and pamphlets than any 
other portion of North America. These years mark the initial 
period of mass emigration of German families to America and 
see the establishment of a field for missionary activity which would 
have stirred any young religious student in any century, whether 
he were influenced by pietism or not. For this is the age of the 
great and pathetic Palatine emigration through London, when 
thousands lived in a tent city on the outskirts of that metropolis, 
singing their hymns and reading their Bibles while they patiently 
waited to be crowded into the leaky boats which might or might 
not get them to their expected destination. This is the age when 
Pennsylvania had more different sects than it had cities. This 
is the age of frontier settlements, when cabins were more impor- 
tant than catechism, when school teachers and preachers were 
almost impossible luxuries belonging to an old and far-off world. 

The spiritual and educational condition of these Germans in 
Pennsylvania was to grow worse rather than better. The mother 
churches in Europe were not really aware of the serious plight 
of these American settlers until it was brought definitely to their 
attention by the investigations and reports of two outstanding 
missionaries, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg and Michael Schlatter. 
As a result of the interest and concern they stirred up, students 
who were leaving German universities to teach and preach 
throughout Germany became aware of the new and fertile field 
in Pennsylvania. 
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Both of these men were unusual personalities. Muhlenberg was 
a young German student who had been interested, like Francke, in 
starting a school for neglected children at Gottingen, which later 
was to develop into Gottingen Orphan House. This led to his 
being recommended as a teacher at the Halle Orphan House, 
when he was twenty-seven. The interest of Halle in the out- 
side world at this time is shown by the fact that he was almost 
sent, the following year, to East India for educational and mis- 
sionary work. However, he remained in Germany and in 1741 
Gotthilf Francke, interested in the young man’s abilities and ideas, 
offered him a chance to work with the dispersed Lutheran con- 
gregations in Pennsylvania, and asked him to make a trial of 
it for a few years. 

The story of Muhlenberg’s work and his travels in Pennsyl- 
vania is told in detail in his journal, and need not be repeated here. 
It will suffice to say that he was never to return to his native land, 
and that in the face of hopeless confusion and many sectarian 
differences, he organized the various pastors and congregations 
in Pennsylvania into a Lutheran Synod in 1784. We are par- 
ticularly interested in his detailed reports to Halle, published by 
the Halle authorities in the Hallesche Nachrichten, which fur- 
nished that progressive institution with comprehensive informa- 
tion about the pitiful condition of the Pennsylvania Germans. 
Muhlenberg wrote of wedding and funeral customs, of the hard- 
ships of his endless travels, of hundreds of individual families 
and their spiritual need, of churches without pastors and schools 
without teachers. The reports were widely distributed, and gave 
the Europeans a first-hand account of the Pennsylvania problem. 

Michael Schiatter presented the situation even more dramati- 
cally for the Reformed Church. Schlatter was from Switzerland. 
His youth indicated that he had a restless, roving disposition, 
and when he finally went to the Netherlands and offered his 
services to the Holland Synods in 1746, for work with the desti- 
tute congregations of Pennsylvania, he was promptly accepted. 
He proved to be one of the most active and energetic of the 
missionaries, and he rapidly organized a Synod of Reformed 
churches. A few years after his arrival, the Synod decided that 
more help was needed and selected Schlatter to carry back its 
report. The report, or “Appeal” was widely circulated throughout 
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England, Holland and Germany, and he was sent through Ger- 
many and Switzerland to secure more men and more money. 
His “Appeal” coritained, like Muhlenberg’s reports, a detailed 
journal of his own travels and experiences and a stirring petition 
for relief. “Blessed are those children,” he said, “that have par- 
ents who in the absence of schools, have qualification, desire and 
time themselves to train their tender offspring. But how few 
there are with whom all this is found; and what a host of par- 
ents there is who have no desire for it, neither are in circum- 
stances to attend to it. If there are no schools, provided with 
qualified school-masters, of which there are here almost none, 
or very few, will not the children who are not instructed in read- 
ing and writing, in two or at least in three generations become 
like the pagan aborigines, that neither book nor writing will be 
found among them. O Reverend Fathers, let your bowels of 
mercy be moved toward these innocents! Your gifts may be the 
means of establishing schools, and of procuring suitable teachers, 
so that the youth may be instructed in useful knowledge and led 
to the fear and worship of God.” 

When Schlatter returned to America in 1752, he had with him 
six ministers, financial assistance from Germany, Holland, and 
England, and the support of the royal family of England, who 
allotted a large sum for the establishment of a free school sys- 
tem among the Germans in Pennsylvania, evidence that his appeal 
was comparatively successful. 

The connection between German universities and educational 
progress in Pennsylvania now begins to become more apparent. 
From Halle alone there were twenty-four missionaries who came 
to the Lutheran church in Pennsylvania. Throughout Germany, 
Holland and Switzerland, the Reformed church supplied educated 
ministers as rapidly as funds would permit, but they could not 
come fast enough. At the middle of the century, German immi- 
grants were arriving at the rate of about 5,000 a year, and by 
1776 there were about 100,000 in the province. 

Most of the preachers served four or five different congrega- 
tions, taught school at the same time, and were not always as 
able men as Muhlenberg and Schlatter. The records are full 
of accounts of miserably unfit opportunists, some of whom could 
not write in English or German, or who preached sheer nonsense 
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from the pulpits. Some of them, as one might expect in a 
frontier country, were little more than rascals, who made the 
work of more sincere men difficult by their petty thievery, drunk- 
enness or radical ideas. The level of the teaching profession is 
fairly well illustrated by a note from the minutes of the Lutheran 
Synod, in which it is recorded that a man named Butler ap- 
peared and begged earnestly for admission into the Ministerium. 
“As his character was very poor,” reads the record, “indifferent, 
and no signs of improvement were noticed, it was unanimously re- 
solved that he must be forever regarded as incapable of serving 
in the ministerial office; and that he be advised to serve as a 
school teacher.” Occasionally one reads of a minister who did 
more harm than good, like the Lancaster preacher who was com- 
pelled to resign in 1746 for lying, drunkenness and adultery, but 
continued to preach elsewhere. 

Obviously, ministers and teachers would have to be trained 
in this country in large numbers. Some idea of the advantage of 
proper university training is apparent in the case of Muhlenberg’s 
youngest son, Gotthilf Henry Ernst, who was sent back to Halle 
when he was ten years old, and returned to Pennsylvania at the 
age of seventeen to enter the ministry. At the examination 
by the Synod, he translated fluently from Hebrew into Latin, 
and answered analytical questions in the same language. This 
was the type of educated ministry which the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches hoped to secure. 

In this respect the English colonies had developed much more 
rapidly. Harvard University was established shortly after the 
arrival of the English in New England, and William and Mary 
College had been supported by Episcopalian funds since its 
beginning. The Presbyterians, with the help of Scotch friends, 
could educate their ministry at Princeton. For the German 
churches, there was nothing. 

The first general attempt at a uniform plan was the establish- 
ment of the free, or charity schools, as the result of Schlatter’s 
Appeal, and Schlatter was named superintendent of the project. 
Unfortunately, they were not introduced tactfully, and met with 
much opposition. Too much emphasis was placed upon the so- 
called ignorance of the Germans, by which was meant, in most 
cases, their ignorance of the English language. Reverend Chand- 
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ler, of London, wrote in 1760, “The German Protestants .. . 
are the dregs of the people, poor, rude, ignorant of divine things, 
and so occupied with their rustic labors and domestic affairs, 
that they are scarcely able to find time enough to instruct and 
teach their children in matters pertaining to religion. What will 
become of them if your charity grows cold?” This was per- 
suasive, but not flattering. 

Leading Germans, notably Christopher Saur of Philadelphia, 
voiced their opposition to apparent attempts to Anglicize the Ger- 
mans. Why, asked Saur, were the Irish, the Swedes and the 
Welsh allowed to retain their language, while the Germans were 
expected to speak English? The minutes of the Reformed 
church state: “Of what use they (the charity schools) will be to 
us we do not know thus far. Apparently, at least, and most 
likely, they will not be of much public or private service to our 
church, because, 1. The only object of these schools is the in- 
troduction of the English language among the Germans, which 
is purely a political matter, hence, 2. Our German schools can 
expect nothing, as examples show. 3. What has appeared to us 
especially wonderful and strange is that the direction and manage- 
ment of these schools under the auspices of the Trustees has been 
entrusted—the Reformed in Lancaster for example, having been 
entirely passed over to Moravians, Quakers, Separatists, perchance 
even Deists and others of this class. Can you think of a wolf 
caring for the pastures of fleece-bearing sheep?” 

And yet many of the English element may have felt as Benja- 
min Franklin did in 1753, when he wrote: “Those who came 
hither are generally the most stupid of their nation . . . and 
few of the English understand the German language, and so 
cannot address them either from the press or pulpit, it is almost 
impossible to remove any prejudices they may entertain. I sup- 
pose in a few years interpreters will be necessary in the assembly.” 
This was harsh, and probably unjust, but it was the type of atti- 
tude which turned the Germans from any attempts made by Eng- 
lish initiative, and most of the criticism was directed against 
Schlatter. By 1756 the charity schools seem to have disappeared, 
and the movement was considered a failure. The plan had to 
come from the Germans, and it could not be a plan to turn the 
Germans into educated Englishmen. 
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While the mass of Germans concentrated in central Pennsyl- 
vania were of the laboring classes, and not greatly interested in 
higher education, there were among the German emigrants to 
America some of the most eminent scholars and cultural leaders 
of eighteenth century colonial life. There were more newspapers 
printed in German than in English in Pennsylvania before the 
Revolution. The first religious magazine in America was Saur’s 
Geistliches Magazien. The first Bible published in a European 
language in America was the Saur Bible. Melsheimer, Pastorius, 
Rittenhouse and Koster were scholars and scientists of the first 
rank in colonial history. The first president of the first national 
Congress was Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg. 

The cultural and religious traditions of the Germans in Penn- 
sylvania were closely connected with their language. Preachers 
educated in the best English universities could give them no 
intelligible spiritual comfort. Family prayers in English would 
have been ridiculous, almost sacrilegious, and the hymns which 
parents and grandparents knew by heart could not be altered for 
their children. The most intelligent among their leaders felt 
that provision for higher education must first be made in Ger- 
man, and that the infiltration of a new language would not be 
accomplished in a generation. 

A brief period of stagnation followed the failure of the Eng- 
lish charity schools, and the approach of war hindered plans for 
organization. Soon a new group of German university men took 
up the problem again. The first important development was in 
1773, when John Christopher Kunze recommended a plan to the 
Lutheran Synod for a German Seminary in Philadelphia, to edu- 
cate young men for the ministry of German congregations. Kunze 
had come from the University of Halle. In 1779 he founded the 
German department of the University of Pennsylvania, to pre- 
pare German students for university work. This was the year in 
which that college was incorporated as a university, and Kunze, 
a member of the board of trustees, insisted that something must 
be done for the counties which were occupied entirely by Germans 
whose children could not speak a word of English. The follow- 
ing year Kunze was succeeded by Justus Heinrich Helmuth as 
head of the department. Helmuth had come from the University 
of Halle. 
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This German department was fairly successful for a number of 
years, but it was too far removed from the heart of the German 
element in Pennsylvania to accomplish all that had been hoped 
for it. In addition, it was almost exclusively a Lutheran proj- 
ect. Under the circumstances, it was necessarily inferior to 
the English portion of the university, and movements toward the 
establishment of a similar institution, in the central part of the 
state, and with the support of all denominations, began to develop. 

In 1784, at a Synod meeting in Lancaster, Helmuth plead for 
a more scholarly educational system for the youth. In 1785 the 
Reformed Church Coetus wrote to Holland, asking for help for 
the “establishment of a school in the central part of the state of 
Pennsylvania, in which young men might be prepared for the 
ministry. Many young men,” the report states, “in this country 
who have great ability would like to devote themselves to the serv- 
ice of the church, if they only had an opportunity, and many in- 
habitants have for some time had a greater confidence in natives 
than in foreigners who just arrived, because they have several 
times fared badly.” The Dutch Synods were not, however, anx- 
ious to establish the new college. 

In the same year Frederick Valentine Melsheimer, pastor of 
several congregations in Lancaster County, organized a high 
school for his community, for both German and English pupils. 

In 1786 the actual negotiations to carry out the projected plan 
were under way. The initiative toward the founding of what 
was to be Franklin College came from a Lutheran and a Reformed 
pastor in Lancaster—Reverend Henry Ernst Muhlenberg and 
Reverend Hendel, and from a Lutheran and a Reformed pastor 
in Philadelphia.—Reverend Helmuth and Reverend Weiberg. It 
seems to have been largely due to the influence of these latter two 
men that the original petition for a charter was signed by promi- 
nent Philadelphians, who lent financial and moral support. It is 
perhaps of some consequence that we recall the disturbed condi- 
tion of Pennsylvania government in 1787, and note that among the 
first contributors to the college which was to serve the large Ger- 
man population of central Pennsylvania, and among its first 
trustees, were prominent leaders of both the Federalist and the 
anti-Federalist factions. 
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This brief survey of certain related incidents in the background 
of Franklin College seems to indicate several rather definite con- 
clusions. In the first place, the influence of the pietist movement, 
and the Halle emphasis upon missionary work was definitely re- 
sponsible for a close relationship between the ministry in Penn- 
sylvania and European universities. In the second place, the 
fact that the Reformed and Lutheran churches required an edu- 
cated ministry made the Pennsylvania problem particularly 
important, because Europe could not supply them in sufficient 
numbers. Finally, we can see in the movement to establish Frank- 
lin College several factors which indicate that progress had been 
made. There was cooperation between denominations, for among 
the trustees were representatives of the Moravian, Episcopal and 
Catholic churches, as well as of the Lutheran and Reformed 
groups. There was popular recognition of its need, for the 
sponsors included men of national prominence. And there was 
a worthy standard established, for its first faculty was made 
up of some of the most prominent scholars of their day, with a 
background of European university training which set the ideals 
of the institution as high as those of any in America. We can 
understand Helmuth’s feelings when he wrote to Muhlenberg in 
1787: “The fortunate moment appears to have arrived when 
the Germans of America are offered an opportunity of advanc- 
ing their educational institutions to the fortunate position occupied 
by those of their brethren in Europe. The first German college in 
America is about to be founded, and the project is supported with 
great zeal even by persons who are not Germans, so that there 
can be no doubt that the whole movement is directed by more 
than a human hand.” 





LOTTERIES IN PHILADELPHIA 
PRIOR TO 1776 


By Harrotp E. GILLINGHAM 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


T IS but a stretch of the imagination to picture the early in- 

habitants of the Quaker City clad in sombre garb, powdered 
wig and queue, ruffled waistbands, buckled shoes or tightly but- 
toned gaiters, broad brimmed hat, and carrying a gold headed 
walking-stick, going to purchase lottery tickets in their favorite 
“scheme.” Perhaps some left their homes in riding-chairs or 
brightly ornamented carriages, built by Philadelphia craftsmen, 
of course, for there were many in the city during the eighteenth 
century; such conveyances were seldom brought from England. 
There was a dignity about the gentlemen of that period not often 
observed these days and it leads one to ponder as to why they 
patronized lotteries as they did—those gambling affairs which are 
declared illegal and frowned upon in this twentieth century. The 
records still preserved show that many of the city’s foremost 
citizens frequently invested from £5 to £100 in tickets for the 
lotteries of their day. 

The custom of drawing by lot or the lottery as a means of ac- 
quiring property, position, or gaining office has been in vogue 
almost from the earliest history of mankind. The land of Canaan 
was apportioned by lot (Numbers, 26:55); Saul said “Cast lots 
between me and Jonathan my son. And Jonathan was taken” 
(I. Samuel, 14:42); the lot was used to divide Christ’s raiment 
(Matthew, 27:35) ; and Matthew was chosen by lot (Acts, 1:26). 
The Romans also resorted to lotteries as did the early Italians 
and French. A lottery was projected in England during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth in 1556, the prizes varying from fourteen 
shillings to £5,000.1 All the City Companies of London sub- 
scribed to this scheme as a means of adding to their funds. In 
1612 the English king favored a lottery “for the present plantation 


*John Ashton, History of English Lotteries (London, 1873), pp. 5, 6, 9. 
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of English Colonies in Virginia” to include £5,000 in prizes.* 
A state lottery was started in London in 1739 for the purpose 
of building a bridge over the Thames at Westminster and in 
1753 another was inaugurated as a means of raising funds for 
the British Museum, then brought into existence. The Sloane 
Collection was being purchased for £20,000, and £10,000 was re- 
quired to secure the Harlein Collection, but few funds were avail- 
able; so a lottery was started. It was decided that 100,000 tickets 
should be sold at £3 each. Two-thirds of the proceeds were to be 
allotted for prizes and £100,000, less the expense of conduct- 
ing the lottery, was to go to the Museum. Of this sum £30,000 
was to be set aside for the payment of salaries, wages and the 
upkeep of the building. Thus was started the greatest museum 
and educational exhibition the world has known.* Many lotteries 
were carried on in London for various objects, and it is noted 
that Thomas Hyam and Son of London bought on November 10, 
1751 for Thomas Penn “according to thy order” a lottery ticket 
“for which we were obliged to give £12.11s,” the price having 
risen, owing to the demand of people for them.‘ 


In 1732 Henry Fielding sang these lines in his play The Lot- 
tery: 


A Lottery is a Taxation 
Upon all the Fools of Creation; 
And Heaven be prais’d 
It is easily raised, 
Credulity’s always in fashion ; 
For Folly’s a Fund 
Will never lose ground 
While Fools are so rife in the Nation. 


And not long after, Balzac wrote, “The Lottery, the most seduc- 
tive elf in the World.” Both quotations seem to fit mankind for 
all periods. 

During the reign of George II a footman in a house of wealth, 
having lost his savings of twenty years in lottery speculation, 


2 Tbid., p. 28. 

° A ticket for this lottery is in the Collections of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

*“The Family of William Penn,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, XXII, 181. 
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committed suicide and left a note to indicate what he had intended 
doing with the prize of £5,000 had he won it: 


As soon as I have received the money, I will marry 
Grace Towers; but, as she has been cross and coy, I 
will use her as a servant. Every morning she shall get 
me a mug of strong beer, with a toast, nutmeg, and sugar 
in it; then I will sleep till ten, after which I will have 
a large sack posset. My dinner shall be on table by one, 
and never without a good pudding. I will have a stock 
of wine and brandy lain in. About five in the afternoon 
I will have tarts and jellies, a gallon bowl of punch; 
at ten, a hot supper of two dishes. If I am in a good 
humour, and Grace behaves herself, she shall sit down 
with me. To bed about twelve.® 


Needless to say with such a life neither he nor his prize would 
have lasted long and Grace would indeed have been a servant. 

Many state lotteries were inaugurated in England before 1819 
to raise money for the government, but in 1826 all lotteries were 
declared illegal in that country. During the arguments for or 
against suppressing them the following epitaph was suggested for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer: “Here lies the Right Hon. 
Nicholas Vansittart, once Chancellor of the Exchequer ; the patron 
of Bible Societies, the builder of Churches, a friend to the edu- 
cation of the poor, an encourager of Savings Banks, and—a 
supporter of Lotteries.’* 

One of the first laws of Pennsylvania read: 


That if any person be convicted of Playing at Cards, 
Dice, Lotteries, or such like enticing, vain and evil Sports 
and Games, such persons shall, for every such offence, 
pay five Shillings, or Suffer five days Imprisonment (at 
hard labour) in the house of Correction.’ 


This law was repealed by King William. It was later restored,* 
but before long the colonists had the law repealed again, for 
they seemed to have been imbued with the speculative fever. 


5 John Ashton, History of English Lotteries, p. 311. 

® [bid., p. 221. 

"Charter to William Penn -_ _ of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
1682-1700 (Harrisburg, 1879), p. 
® Ibid., p. 114, footnote. 
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In 1716 the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting advised the Friends 
against “going to, or being in any way concerned in plays, games, 
lotteries, music, and dancing.” Later on, lotteries were not con- 
sidered a form of gambling, but a means of raising funds for 
public purposes, with a prospect of a profitable return for the 
lucky ones. 

In the American Weekly Mercury, August 18, 1720, was 
printed : 


These are to give Notice to all persons, that there 
are to be disposed of by way of a Lottery, A Large New 
Brick House on the East side of Third Street in Phila- 
delphia, Fifteen feet front and Six and Twenty feet 
back. . . .Shall be well finished by the next fall Fair, 
Which is time prefix’d to draw the said Lottery if then 
full. 


This house stood on a 100 foot lot; there were also an adjoin- 
ing lot and another of 80 feet front, on the west side of Third 
Street at the corner of Mulberry (Arch) Street, a part of Rachel 
Whitsoncraft’s lot, offered in the same lottery. The house was 


valued at £250 and its lot at £50. There were to be 340 tickets 
sold at twenty shillings each, which could be obtained from John 
Read in High Street and Henry Frogly in Chestnut Street, who 
stood “bound unto the Mayor of Philadelphia in the Penal Sum 
of Five hundred Pounds to see that the said Lottery be drawn 
Fairly, and Legally, and that Every Winner shall have a good 
and lawful Title.” 

Selling a house by lottery was apparently well thought of, 
for we see in the same newspaper, in the issue of July 18, 1723 
an advertisement for another to be disposed of in the same 
manner : 


New Brick House and Lot, with a good Kitchin, 
[sic.] Wash-House, Oven, half of a Well, and Neces- 
sary-House and a handsome Garden, valued at 230 
Pounds. . . .Now in the Tenure of Dr. Francis Gan- 
douit, and Situated on the East side of the Third Street 
near the Market Place in Philadelphia. 


The first prize was to be the house and, “Whosoever draws 
it is obliged when the Title is made to pay the other four Prizes, 
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one of Twenty Pounds, one of Ten Pounds and two of Five 
Pounds each. . . .All Persons inclined to try their Fortune in 
this Affair may be Supplied with Tickets by the Managers and 
Sureties, viz. Philip John at the Rose and Crown in the Front 
Street, Edward Warner, Carpenter, living at James Poultis’s in 
the Second Street in Philadelphia.” Altogether, 460 tickets 
were to be sold at ten shillings each. 

The American Weekly Mercury, March 30, 1727, carried 
another advertisement for a lottery, which was to be “drawn at 
Mr. John Stevens in Perth Amboy, for £501 of Silver and Gold 
Work, wrought by Simeon Soumain of New York, Gold-Smith, all 
of the newest Fashion. The highest Prize consists of an Eight 
square Tea-Pot, six Tea-Spoons, Skimmer and Tongues, Valued 
at £18 3s. 6d. The lowest Prize consists of Twelve Shillings 
Value.” The cost of the tickets was six shillings each “York 
Money” or seven shillings “Jersey Money,” nothing being said 
of Philadelphia currency, although Andrew Bradford of this 
city had the tickets for sale. Collectors and students of American- 
made silverware would be interested to trace the eight-square 
teapot, spoons, skimmer and “tongues” offered as first prize. 


The city fathers evidently scrutinized the forming of lotteries 
in the Quaker City, as we see by the Minutes of the Common 
Council for May 16, 1728: “The Board having heard that a 
Lottery was Intended to be Erected by Samuel Keimer in this 
City, during this present fair, he having set forth severall [sic.] 
printed papers for that purpose, the Board sent for the said 
Keimer, who Came and having heard what he had to say in 
behalf of the said Lottery, Ordered that no Lottery be kept dur- 
ing the said fair.” 


Not only lotteries, but raffles were played in 1734. One reads 
in the American Weekly Mercury, September 12, 1734, that: 


At Mr. Shubart’s, who keeps the London Tavern in 
Water-street, on Friday the 27th. Inst. at 5 a Clock in 
the Afternoon precisely, will be raffled for, a very curi- 
ous Chased Gold Watch, entirely new and good, the 
value of 60 Pounds, it is proposed that 12 Gentlemen 
put in £5 each, or 10 £6 each. The Watch is to be 
seen any Hour in the Day, until the Time aforesaid, at 


Mr. John Wood’s, Watchmaker, in Front-street, Phila- 
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delphia. If the Gentlemen chuse [sic.] a greater or 
less Number to raffle, they may settle that among them- 
selves, a Majority to decide it. 


About this time the Penn heirs of Pennsylvania were much 
in need of cash and desired to sell more of their land in this 
state than had, up to that period, been applied for. The Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, June 5, 1735, gave this notice to its readers: 
“We hear that a Proposal has been offered to the Honourable 
Proprietors, for making Sale of a large quantity of Land by 
way of a Lottery; and that the same is likely to meet with their 
Approbation.” This had evidently been discussed for some time 
and occasioned much comment in London, for on March 18, 1735 
John Penn, then in England, wrote his brother Thomas in Phila- 
delphia, that David Barclay and others of London felt that 
John should have brought over to London a considerable quantity 
of tickets for this lottery, and that Barclay thought the entire 
issue might have been sold there.*® 

In the Pennsylvania Gazette, August 7, 1735, appeared a 
notice to readers that tickets could be procured from the mana- 
gers or from the secretary, John Georges, and the issue of 
August 28th carried an advertisement of the lottery stating “that 
no more than one fifth Part or the Ore of all Mines delivered 
at the Pit’s Mouth (mines royal excepted) shall be reserved in all 
Patents.” On December 11th, readers were advised that a draft 
of lands located could be seen at the Surveyor General’s office or 
at the house of Patrick Baird, one of the managers. The others 
included Clement Plumsted, Thomas Lawrence, Charles Read 
and Thomas Graeme. The drawings intended to have been made 
in January were postponed to the following August, although the 
Pennsylvania Gazette of that month and September following 
did not mention the lottery again. It was not a success, not suffi- 
cient tickets having been sold; although those who had subscribed 
did secure some lands. 

The prizes for this land lottery are given in a printed circular 
in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania Collections*® as follows: 


® Penn Letter Books, I, 146. (Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) 
0 Historical Society of Pennsylvania Collections, Ab, V, 618. 
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Prize Acres 
1 3,000 
2 of 1500 acres 3,000 
10 1000 10,000 
20 500 10,000 
140 200 28,000 
150 100 15,000 
250 50 12,500 
720 25 18,000 
Benefits 1293 99,500 
200 first 
Blanks 6457. 300 last ta 
Total 7750 100,000 


In the Pennsylvania Archives may be found a reference to this 
lottery and the Proprietors’ notice regarding the same, together 
with a deed respecting their proportion of mineral rights (other 
than mines royal),"" while in Charles Thomson’s Causes of the 
Alienation of the Delaware and Shawnee Indians from the British 
Interest,!? mention is made of the uneasiness among the Indians, 
who had never sold some of the land taken by settlers, and their 
great incense over that fact. 

In the Collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
is a copy of the following receipt: 


14th Febry. 1745 Received of Mr. Charles Norris 
Thirty Eight Lottery Tickets which entitle him to 490 


a. or thereabouts. 

Richard Peters 
Secry. 
These 38 Tickets are in part of Govr. Gordons Tickets 
and bot. of his Executs. 


On the reverse is the following letter, dated April 27, 1750: 


I purchased thirty Eight tickets in the Lottery in 
Compy wth C. Norris of 1735, of the Estate of Governor 


™ Pennsylvania Archives (Harrisburg, 1852), lst Series, I, 453. 
2 (London, 1759), pp. 29-30. 
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Gordon, which tickets at the Request of Richd. Peters 
secrety. I delivered to him and took his receipt dated 
Febry 14, 1745 which he gave in ye name of Charles 
Norris which I have now before me—I have taken up 
in right of these tickets two hundred & forty Acres of 
land in philada County near Maiden Creek—I have 
likewise returned Into the Office a survey of forty Acres 
and a half in Alsawe township serveyed May 2d 1749 
And have sold to John Hunt who assd. to Richd. Lloyd 
Novr 14, 1750 a Right to Fifty Acres which is All I 
have yet taken up In Right of those Lottery tickets. 
Isaac Norris.** 


In the same collection is a small plan about 2 x 4 inches, un- 
dated, showing 29 acres belonging to Isaac Norris by right of 
his tickets. Since the above was written the writer has purchased 
three plans of the “Lottery Lands” showing the various plots, 
mostly in Bucks and Northampton counties. One takes in land 
from the Delaware River at Easton to beyond Allentown north 
of the Lehigh River. 

The Pennsylvania Gazette of July 10, 1740 has this notice: 
“To be Raffled for, A good New Pleasuring Boat Sixteen Foot 
Keel, with Masts, Sails &c.” The boat was valued at £17, and 
chances were sold at ten shillings each; the raffle was to take place 
on the following day. William Cunningham, at the upper end 
of Front street and William Harris, at the Crown and Scepter in 
Front street were the advertisers. 

Nicholas Bishop and Hester, his wife, offered by way of 
lottery seventy lots in the city of Wilmington, in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, May 9, 1745. Each subscriber was to pay forty shil- 
lings down and two shillings per year as ground rent. There 
were no blanks so that every one would secure some kind of a 
lot. And John Bood notified the readers of the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, February 4, 1745-6, that he would sell 2000 tickets at 
thirty shillings each, for a lottery on a new brick house on the south 
side of Sassafras Street, a house and plantation in Oxford town- 
ship, and sundry lots in Trenton, Kensington and elsewhere. 
These examples show how the fever of chance appeared to be 
taking hold of the populace. 


#8 Logan Papers, XIV, 75. 
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A New York lottery was advertised in the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
May 15, 1746; 15,000 tickets at thirty shillings each were to be 
sold, some of which could be obtained from Benjamin Franklin. 
The same journal for September 18 reported that the £1000 prize 
had been won by a clerk of Richmond Hill who had bought but 
one ticket. On December 12, 1747 a “Scheme of the Philadelphia 
Lottery” to sell 10,000 tickets at forty shillings each was noted in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette. Fifteen per cent, or £3,000, was for 
the building and equipment of a Battery for the protection of the 
city, for the French were expected to sail up the river to capture 
Philadelphia and local merchants were worried over their shipping. 
It might not be out of place to quote from John Swift’s Letter- 
book"* excerpts from letters to his uncle, John White of Croyden, 
England, which read : 


September 23, 1747: ““A Spanish Privateer of 10 Guns, 
took last Week 8 Vessels belonging to this place & 3 to 
Virginia. She came to Anchor in the Bay . . .” Novem- 
ber 29, 1747: “The Success the Spanish Privateer had 
upon our Coasts last Summer has much alarmed the in- 
habitants of this Town: And a Pamphlet Published here 


a few days ago, setting forth the miserable Calamities 
that may befal us, if something is not done for our 
security against next Spring, has raised a Military Spirit 
amongst the people.’*> Yesterday there was a Grand 
meeting of all Ranks and Conditions at Whitefield’s 
building, When they signed an association for forming 
themselves into a Militia for the Defence of the City. 
And there is to be a Lottery set on foot immediately to 
raise money towards fitting out a Vessel, to protect the 
Trade. And a Petition will be presented to our worthy 
Assembly (who are now sitting) praying them to take 
into consideration, and do something for the common 
security. I have sent you the Pamphlet and a Copy of 
the Association, and three papers relating to the Quaker 
principles of not defending themselves, wceh has been of 
great service to some of them and convinced them that 
they have been in a mistake about that matter.” April 12, 
1748: “The Platform for a Battery is begun by the 


** Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

% This was no doubt Benjamin Franklin’s Plain Truth/or Serious Con- 
siderations/on the Present State of the/City of Philadelphia/and/Provi- 
oa of Pennsylvania/By a Tradesman of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 
1747). 
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Swamp below the Swedes Church, & we have Cannon 
coming to us from N. York.” [These were 12 twelve 
pounders and 2 eighteen pounders.] . . . “There is an- 
other Lottery going to be sett on foot, to raise Six 
thousand Pounds, which is to be applyed for defending 
the City.” June 10, 1748: “Mr. Taylor has made a 
Seizure of a French Flag of Truce Sloop Loaded with 
Sugar that came in here to Trade with us, which I sup- 
pose will be worth Twelve or fifteen hundred Pounds.”** 


It is worth noting what John Smith, a strict member of the 
Society of Friends, wrote in his diary under date of “10th mo. 31, 
1747”: 


I spent the Evening with our fire company'’—22 of us 
met—& defence & the Association'* formed was much 
the subject of Conversation. I said but very little—only 
when it was proposed that our Bank Stock should be ap- 
plied towards purchasing Lottery Tickets & that it 
should be put to vote by Balloting. I opposed that, telling 
them I feared if we took that private method, perhaps 
some might Vote for it that would not openly—and if 
that should be the Case I thought As we were members of 
a Society that had made it a part of their discipline to 
Caution against being Concerned in Lotteries I thought 
it would not be to our Reputation. After some debate, the 
Question was put Whether we should vote by Ballot or 
openly and carried for the latter 13 against 9. the Ques- 
tion was put—Whether our Bank Stock should be so ap- 
plied or not & Carried in the Negative, 19 against 3.!° 


The “Bank Stock” was the accumulation of fines by the fire 
company. It is interesting to see how that strict Quaker, John 
Smith, subtly argued and how he won his point in the meeting, 
which was apparently largely of men of that faith. 

The lottery in question had been much in the public mind, and 
was intended to raise money for public defence. A Battery was 
to be built at the lower end of the city for defence, and when the 


# See Harrold E. Gillingham, Marine Insurance in Philadelphia, 1721-180c 
(Philadelphia, 1934), pp. 26-27. 

17 “Philadelphia’s First Fire Defences,” Pennsylvana Magazine of History 
and Biography, LVI, 367. 

18The Associators, a military body formed when war with France was 
threatened. : P ' 

Diary of John Smith, 2/3. (Ridgway Library, Philadelphia.) 
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matter came before the Common Council at their meeting of 
November 26, 1747 it was proposed to the Board “that the Scheme 
of a Lottery for raising Money for the Use & Benefit of this City 
is set on Foot.” Later the Council voted “by a great Majority” to 
buy 2,000 tickets in this lottery. 

It was during these fearsome times when war threatened the 
Quaker City and the “Associators” were formed that the Quak- 
ers lost control of government. Those of other faiths ruled the 
state and city. 

To return to the lottery discussed at the meeting of “our fire 
company” mentioned by John Smith. The Pennsylvania Gazette, 
December 15, 1747, printed the “Scheme of the Philadelphia 
Lottery, For Raising Three Thousand Pounds for the Public Use,” 
which was under the management of such prominent citizens as 
William Allen, Joshua Maddox, William Masters, Samuel McCall, 
Edward Shippen, Thomas Leech, Charles Willing, John Kearsley, 
William Clymer, Thomas Lawrence, William Coleman and 
Thomas Hopkinson. The profits were to be applied as they and 
William Wallace, John Stamper, Samuel Hazard, Philip Syng, 
John Mifflin, James Coultas, William Branson, Reese Meredith, 
Thomas Lloyd and Benjamin Franklin “or the majority of them, 
shall judge Most for the benefit and advantage of this city and 
province, our present circumstances considered.” The advertise- 
ments for this lottery appeared in subsequent issues of the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, that for February 23, 1747/8 devoting three 
pages to the list of winning tickets. No. 1362 secured the prize of 
£500. It was probably this lottery to which John Swift referred 
in his letter of February 18, 1747 to his uncle, “John White at 
the Pensilvania [sic.] Coffee House, London,” when he wrote: “I 
had like to have forgot to acquaint you that I was disapointed 
[sic.] of the five hundred Pounds, which I hoped to get in the 
Lottery here; but I had a Prize of three Pounds.”*® And we read 
in Burd’s Account Book under date of March 3, 1748 this entry, 
“Gained in the Philada. Lottery £9.12.6,”*" which shows that some 
made a profit from their speculation. 

Owing to the apprehension of Philadelphians over the possible 
French invasion of the port a second lottery was advertised in the 


* John Swift’s Letter Book. (Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) 
= Burd’s Account Book, p. 26. (American Philosophical Society.) 
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Pennsylvania Gazette, June 2, 1748, “to raise 9375 Pieces of Eight 
for the Publick Use of the City of Philadelphia and Province of 
Pennsylvania,” which was under the management Joseph Turner, 
Abraham Taylor, Tench Francis, John Inglis, Samuel Hazard, 
John Sober, William Plumstead, Patrick Baird, Philip Syng, Evan 
Morgan Jr., Jacob Duché, Austin Hicks, Samuel McCall, Jacob 
Sims and Richard Nixon. At a meeting of the Common Council 
held on November 16, 1748 the treasurer was authorized to take 
up not exceeding four hundred tickets in the second class, but the 
reports of that officer do not mention the winning of any prizes. 

On December 12, 1749 a lottery was set up in Philadelphia for 
the benefit of the New Jersey College. The sum of £1,500 was 
to be raised by the sale of 8,000 tickets at thirty shillings each; 
eight Philadelphians were listed as managers of the scheme to- 
gether with three residents of New Jersey.** Another out of 
town lottery was noted in the Pexnsylvania Gazette, May 10, 1753, 
“for purchasing a Town Clock and cleaning and securing the 
Dock, in Annapolis,’ one of the managers thereof being Samuel 
Soumaine, a Philadelphia silversmith of some note.” 

The speculative tendencies of the citizens in lotteries and the 
readily obtained profits from this game of chance soon induced the 
members of various religious organizations to raise money by that 
means. On November 2, 1752 the Pennsylvania Gazette adver- 
tised a “Scheme Of a Lottery for raising One Thousand and 
Twelve Pounds, Ten Shillings,” to be applied to the finishing of 
the steeple of Christ Church in Philadelphia and the residue to- 
ward purchasing a “Ring of Bells.” Altogether, 4,500 tickets at 
“four Pieces of Eight” each were to be sold for a total of 18,000 
“Pieces of Eight.” Fifteen per cent was to be deducted from each 
of the prizes drawn, before paying, and this sum was to be allotted 
to the church. 

The managers of this lottery were Thomas Lawrence, Abraham 
Taylor, Benjamin Franklin, Charles Stedman, John Kearsley, 
Henry Harrison, James Humphreys, Joseph Redman, Evan Mor- 
gan, Thomas Leech, Henry Elwes, John Baynton and Jacob 


=The College of New Jersey was first established at Elizabethtown in 
1747, moved to Newark and about ten years later transferred to Princeton. 
Frank Stockton, Stories of New Jersey, p. 71. 

® Soumaine’s death is recorded in Christ Church Records under the name 
of Samuel Samaine. 
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Duchee. [sic.] Tickets were to be sold only by the managers and 
the drawing was to be held March Ist, 1753 “or sooner if sooner 
full.” The fortunate prize winning tickets were published in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, March 13, 1753. 

Before the above drawing, the church authorities saw that they 
needed more money and on February 27, 1753, a supplementary 
lottery was offered readers of that journal for the same amount as 
the previous one which “was not calculated to raise enough and 
there was no prospect of raising money by other means.” This 
second lottery was to finish the steeple and furnish a “Ring of 
Bells, and a good Clock.” Then follows a statement of cost which 
was £999 4s. 6d. including an item of £22 12s. 8d. “for Rum for 
the Labourers.” How times have changed! Think of the present 
congregation of any church trying to raise money by public lottery 
and spending such a sum for rum to be given the workmen. 

Evidently other sects realized how easily money was raised by 
lottery for churches, for we see the Presbyterians advertising on 
March 13, 1753 a lottery to raise £853 “towards finishing a 
Steeple to the New Presbyterian Church in Arch-street.” The 
managers were William Bradford, Andrew, Hugh and William 
Hodge, Samuel Hazard, William Grant, George and William 
Spafford, John Meese and Hugh McCullough. The drawing was 
to take place “at a Store on Mr. Hamilton’s Wharf.” This church 
was at the north-west corner of Third and Arch Streets. 

Other churches of the city soon realized the profits to be had 
from this speculative means and we read in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, August 23, 1753, of a lottery to raise £675 to erect a 
“School-House, assisting the Schoolmaster &c. for the benefit 
of the poor of the Society of the Dutch Reformed Congregation, 
commonly called the Calvinists, in Philadelphia.” The list of 
prizes was published on May 30, 1754. 

At the end of August 1753 another lottery was begun to raise 
£562 10s. to purchase “a Messuage and lot of ground in German- 
town for the minister of the Dutch Lutheran Congregation, and 
School-house &c.,” the drawings of which were not published 
until August 1, 1754; thus the selling of these tickets had been 
rather slow. 

The next Philadelphia lottery started should interest readers of 
PENNSYLVANIA History as it was for the Academy and adver- 
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tised in the Pennsylvania Gazette, October 3, 1754, to raise 3,000 
pieces of eight for the benefit or “use of the Academy at Philadel- 
phia.”” Twenty per cent was deducted from each of the 93 prizes 
over five dollars, and fifteen per cent from the 1000 smaller prizes 
of five dollars. The Common Council of the city, at its meeting 
of March 1, 1750, voted to purchase 500 tickets for this lottery. 

Before the closing of the former, a second lottery was begun 
and advertised on March 11, 1755 to raise 9,375 pieces of eight 
“for the Use of the College, Academy and Charity School, of 
Philadelphia,” and a third to raise 3,000 pieces of eight for the 
same cause was noted in the Pennsylvania Gazette, March 17, 1757. 
In all, seven lotteries were carried on for the College, the winning 
tickets for the seventh being listed in the Pennsylvania Gazette 
of August 13, 1761. 

In the Wallace-Bradford Collection is the following statement : 


Mr William Bradford his Accot wth William Allen in 
5th. Acady Lotty. 
Dr. Tickets [listing 413] @ 30/ each —... £619.10.0 





Cr. Prizes Drawn 378.13.6 
Comms ¥% p.c. on Sales —_..-....-.. 15. 9.9 
Ball due Wm Allen 225. 6.9 





The Daniel Clark letter book contains a letter to John Ormsby 
at Fort Pitt dated June 27, 1761 as follows: “As you have always 
gained in the Loteries [sic.] with me I’ll venture without permis- 
sion to put your name on 10 of the Academy Lottery tickets per- 
haps you’l [sic.] draw the 2000 peices [sic.] [of eight].”%* 

The Provincial Assembly passed a law on June 20, 1759 to 
prevent lotteries being held, but by a Proclamation of Lieutenant 
Governor James Hamilton, published in the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
February 5th, 1761 it develops that “An Act for the more effectual 
suppressing and preventing of Lotteries and Plays” was declared 
void by the British government on September 2, 1760, and at once 
there seems to have been a great many lotteries started for all sorts 
of projects. In one issue of the Pennsylvania Gazette, soon after 
the above Proclamation appeared, there were six lotteries adver- 
tised. On January 29th, this notice appeared: 


* Both the above are in the Collections of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 
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As a new Church, called St. Paul’s Church, has been 
thought necessary, for the Worship of Almighty God, to 
be erected in this City, by many well disposed Christians ; 
who have, according to their Abilities, cheerfully sub- 
scribed, and many of them paid considerable Sums of 
Money, towards carrying on this pious Work. In Con- 
sequence whereof, a very large and commodius Building 
hath been begun, and carried on to the full Height of the 
Brick Work: But it being judged that the Expence [sic.] 
of completing and finishing this Church, will greatly ex- 
ceed the Sums subscribed ; therefore it is thought expedi- 
ent to set up a Lottery, for the raising 3000 Pieces of 
Eight, which it is hoped will completely finish the said 
Church ; and not doubted but all well Wishers to the true 
Worship of God, will favour and encourage the Under- 
taking. 


The tickets sold rapidly, and within twenty days of the first 
advertisement all were sold. The drawings were published in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, March 12, 1761. Feeling such encourage- 
ment, the committee started a second lottery for Saint Paul’s, 
which was advertised on April 16th, stating that 7500 tickets would 
be offered at $4.00 each, the drawing to take place on May 4th. 
This was to clear a ground-rent due on the property and to pur- 
chase a burying place nearby. The drawing took place “at a Store 
on Captain Goodman’s Wharf” and was advertised on July 23, 
1761 in the Pennsylvania Gazette. 

John Ord, one of the managers of the lottery advertised on 
March 12th that he would insure tickets in the St. Paul’s Church 
Lottery “at a low Premium.” The insurance of one’s winning 
a prize on a lottery was not an uncommon thing in England; but 
it was not until about this time that the Philadelphia merchant 
underwriters ventured into this branch of business, and we find 
it was frequently done up to 1771. Policies and loss papers for 
lottery insurance are to be found in the manuscript collections of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

On February 12, 1761 this notice appeared in the newspapers: 
“It is generally acknowledged that a Variety of Steeples of differ- 
ent Form, beautifies Cities and renders the Prospect more Agree- 
able” and that a scheme for a lottery to raise 3000 dollars for the 
steeple of the Presbyterian Church in Arch street was inaugu- 
rated. The notice continued, “It is hoped generous Persons of 
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different Societies, and Denominations, who wish well to the 
Credit and Weal of the Community in general, Persons who are 
desirous to increase the Ornaments of the large and growing 
Metropolis, will freely encourage.”** 

The next month another lottery was started, this time for the 
benefit of a “Public School lately instituted in Germantown,” 
known at that time as the Union School, later as the Germantown 
Academy. The sum of £1125 was to be raised, but according to 
the Minutes of the Trustees of the school only £270 11s. 4d. was 
realized. Their Minutes of December 29, 1762 show that 
“Thomas Wharton produced an account in which is included sev- 
eral items of money rec’d from the following persons, From 
Thomas Yorke in part of Lottery money £173 10s. 4d., From 
James Child the balance of his Lottery A/C £97.1.0.” This was a 
little over one-fifth of what was anticipated. 

A private lottery was also instituted in March 1761 when 
William Dunlap—at the Post Office—tried to raise £3,750 by dis- 
posing of his “Collection of Books, Plate, Jewels, &c.,” which had 
lately arrived from England. Among the articles offered as prizes 
were silver coffee-pots and stands, spoons, cream jugs, “Several 
Pinchbeck and Silver Watches,” and a “curious large Orrery,” 
together with land in Gloucester county, New Jersey. The 
Pennsylvania Gazette, April 23, 1761, stated that, “The Drawing 
of Mr. Dunlap’s Lottery begins on Tuesday next, the Tickets 
being all sold: A Boat will be in Waiting at Arch-street Wharff, 
at Nine o’Clock in the Morning,” to take those who wished to be 
present at the drawing to Petty’s Island. The public was also 
advised that, ‘““Prizes not demanded within six months after Publi- 
cation aforesaid, will be given to the Pennsylvania Hospital.” 
About 5000 tickets were sold. 

The city authorities advertised a lottery on March 26, 1761, “for 
raising One Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty Dollars, for 
paving the North End of Second street, from Sassafras or Race- 
street, in the City of Philadelphia, to Samuel Noble’s House on 
Callowhill.” Henry Woodrow, Benjamin Davis, John William 


* Thomas Riche wrote to John Soott on February 26, 1761, “the Tickets 
St. Paul’s Church Ticket [sic.] was all Disposed of therefore I have enclosed 
you 4 of the Academy Lottery and 2 of the Presbyterian Steepel [sic.] & 
wish you a Good Suckses [sic.] with them.” (Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania.) 
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Hoffman, William Clampffer and Alexander Allaire were the 
managers. The following month the city started another lottery 
to raise £2812 10s., “for paving such Part or Parts of the City of 
Philadelphia, as a number of Persons, appointed by the Mana- 
gers... shall think suitable.” This was independent of the Second 
Street paving proposition and indicates how our city fathers first 
raised the money for street paving. The selling of tickets went 
slowly, as the winning tickets were not published until February 
25, 1762. About the time of the Second Street lottery, Trinity 
Church in Oxford township, Philadelphia started a lottery to raise 
£500 for “erecting Galleries, walling in the Grave-yard &c.,” 
which was closed before either of the city affairs. A lottery to 
dispose of forty-six acres of the south-west end of Petty’s Island, 
being the property of Alexander Alexander, was also advertised 
the same time. 

In Baynton and Wharton’s letter book may be found a letter to a 
Canadian correspondent, stating: “Agreable [sic.] to your Orders, 
We purchased for you, Twenty Tickets, in the Street Lottery— 
The numbers are as follows. Vizt. 10 Tickets from No. 3491 to 
3500 Inclusive & 10 Do from No. 3501 to 3510.’’* 

There are few account books of early merchants extant which 
do not show the purchase of lottery tickets for themselves or their 
customers out of town. Thomas Riche’s Lottery Book of 1761*" 
seems to have been kept solely for the purpose of recording 
tickets sold to others. Therein one reads such names as Dr. 
Thomas Bond, Tench Francis (who bought £30 worth of tickets 
in the “Light House Lottery”), Enoch Story, Thomas Lawrence, 
John Richards, William Rush, Charles Coxe, William Bradford 
and many others. The latter bought 350 tickets in the street pav- 
ing lottery, paying therefor £525 and drawing prizes amounting to 
£356 5s. 6d. “John Richards in Jersey” bought 200 tickets in the 
same lottery paying £300 and his winnings amounted to 
£239 1s. 3d. Few of the entries show much profit from the 
speculation and many indicate that no prizes had been won. 
Thomas Dowdell however is an exception. He made a “killing” 
from his investment of £15 for ten tickets. His winnings were 


*Baynton and Wharton, Letter Book, p. 27. (Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. ) 


* Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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£171 16s. 1%4d., showing a net profit of £156 16s. 114d., or over 
ten times his outlay. 

Samuel Morris’ day book shows that on August 18, 1761 he 
“paid Wm. Bradford for % of 10 Tickets bought of him this day, 
in Co. with Wm. Morris. Sign’d by Charles Coxe for the New 
Jersey College Lottery, No. 4411 to 4421 £7.10.0.”%% He also 
“paid Alexr. Allaire for 1 of 4 Tickets in the Second Street 
Lottery, No. 4415, 16, 18, 4419. £3.0.0.” On the same page 
William Morris is charged £10.10 for his share of the specu- 
lation. 

The Pennsylvania Gazette, July 23, 1761, had advertisements 
of eight different lotteries, five of them for out of town churches. 
In November of that year a lottery was inaugurated for the good 
of all merchant-shippers of the Delaware Valley. This was to 
raise £3,000 to erect a lighthouse at Cape Henlopen, and ap- 
parently was quickly sold, as the drawings took place in April, 
1762. In October, 1763 the Assembly passed an act, “For the 
erecting a Light-house at the Mouth of the Bay of Delaware, at 
or near Cape-Henlopen, for placing and fixing Buoys in the said 
Bay and River-Delaware, and for appointing Commissioners to 
receive, collect and recover certain Sums of Money heretofore 
raised by Way of Lottery, and to appropriate the same to the 
Purposes aforesaid.” The Commissioners were prompt in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this act, as the Pennsylvania Journal, 
November 14, 1765 (p. 3) states, “It is with pleasure we can in- 
form the public, that the elegant Light-house building on Cape 
Cornelius (commonly called Cape Henlopen) will be very soon 
lighted for the direction of shipping.”’*® 

On January 14, 1762 this notice to raise £562 for an out of 
town lottery appeared in the Pennsylvania Journal: 


WHEREAS the Members of the Episcopal Congrega- 
tion of St. Paul’s Church in the ancient Burrough [sic.] 
of Chester in the Province of Pennsylvania, having re- 
ceived repeated Intimations from the Honourable Society 


— Morris, Day Book, p. 261. (Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*Tt stood on ground fifty feet above the sea and the stonework was about 
seventy feet high. An engraving of this lighthouse, made about 1780, is in 
the manuscript copy of Watson’s Annals in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 
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for propagating the Gospel in foreign Parts, that by the 
standing Rules of the said Society, they will be obliged 
to withdraw the Mission from them if they do not forth- 
with make that necessary Provision for the better Accom- 
modation of their Missionary which the Society expects 
and requires, viz. a Glebe, a Dwelling-house, and their 
Church and Burying Ground in decent Order and Re- 
pair; which things, unfortunately for them, their Prede- 
cessors did not take care to secure when Land was to be 
had at an easy Rate, and Building cheap to what it now 
is. They find themselves under the disagreeable Neces- 
sity to apply to the Publick by way of a Lottery, not 
doubting it will meet with all suitable Encouragement, 
from the well disposed of every Denomination, as it is 
intended for the Glory of God and consequently the good 
of the Province. This Lottery is calculated greatly to the 
Advantage of the Adventurers, the large Prizes being so 
reduced as to make the small Ones of more Value than 
any hitherto exhibited to the Publick for raising so small 
a Sum as that of £562.10.0. 


Five thousand tickets were to be sold and fifteen per cent of the 
proceeds were for the church. The Philadelphia managers were 
Rev. Richard Peters, John Ross, James Young, Charles Stedman 
and Dr. John Kearsley Jr., who with William Bradford and David 
Hall sold the tickets in Philadelphia. Readers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Journal were also advised that: 


It is hoped that if any are scrupelous [sic.] as to this 
Method of raising Money, yet wish well to the design, 
and are willing to promote the same; if such Persons will 
deliver their liberality in to the Hands of Mr. Charles 
Thompson, Merchant in Philadelphia, or to any of the 
Managers aforesaid, it will be gratefully acknowledged 
and carefully applied accordingly. 


The experiences of the former years evidently induced the 
Pennsylvania Assembly to pass an act in 1762 for the suppression 
of all new lotteries,*° but those already begun could continue. 
Yet, it did not prohibit advertising in Pennsylvania the lotteries 
to be held outside the state limits, and many were drawn in 
New Jersey and Delaware. Lotteries could be held if permission 


™J. T. Scharf and T. Westcott, History of Philadelphia, 1609-1884 (Phila- 
delphia, 1884), I, 256. 
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was secured from the state authorities and the cause felt to be 
desirable. Owing, no doubt to the preponderance of Church of 
England members in the Assembly, an act was passed in 1765, 
the notice of which read, “The Governor and Assembly of this 
Province, favouring the pious and commendable Purposes of 
these Petitions, have been pleased to pass an Act for raising by 
means of lottery, money for St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s Churches 
in Philadelphia as well as for others in nearby counties.” 

In one of the advertisements for this lottery appeared this 
notice, “John Reily will insure tickets in this Lottery at a low 
premium.” 

St. Peter’s Church was to receive £1325 and St. Paul’s Church 
was to benefit to the extent of £425, but the drawings did not 
take place until July 1767 and were advertised in the Pennsylvania 
Journal of the 23rd of that month. The cost of printing and ad- 
vertising the St. Peter’s Church lottery is preserved in the Wallace- 
Bradford Papers and shows that from February 1765 to July 
1767 the total cost of the same was £32 13s.** 

The Assembly passed an act on February 20, 1768 for the 
raising by means of a lottery £5,250 for the purchase of a public 
landing in the Northern Liberties and for paving streets in Phila- 
delphia.*® The lottery was of four classes, the tickets costing 
twenty shillings, thirty shillings, forty shillings and fifty shillings, 
according to the class, and the prizes varied from £2 10s. for the 
smallest to £3,000, first prize. The winning numbers for the 
different classes were printed in the Pennsylvania Journal for 
July 14, October 27, 1768, March 30, 1769 and July 10, 1769. 

The returns from the first class drawings must have been 
promptly paid, for we see in Samuel Morris’ Journal, 1755-1782** 
under date of November 30, 1768 this entry: “Cash Dr. To 
Philada. Public Four Class Lottery. Recd. of the Managers there- 
of towards purchasing a Public Landing £1180.” and again, 
“Philadelphia Public Four Class Lottery Dr. To Cash paid 
Philotesia Strettell for a Lot in Front Street opposite the Bar- 
racks for a Public Landing £1175.” 


= Pennsylvania Journal, March 21, 1765. 

® Wallace-Bradford Papers, Folio Vol. 1, 179. (Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. ) 

8 Votes of the Assembly, VI. 

*“ Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Scharf and Westcott state that this landing was at the foot of 
Noble street and was known as the Hay Scales Landing. John 
Wilson’s cash book shows that in August 1768 he paid Philip Syng 
£2 5s. for half the cost of three lottery tickets and again on Febru- 
ary 16, 1769 he paid Syng £3 15s. for half the cost of three more 
tickets. Evidently they were in partnership.** 

On February 18, 1769 the Assembly authorized a three class 
lottery to raise £3,099 12s. for the use of the First, Second and 
Third Presbyterian Churches in Philadelphia and the German 
Reformed Church in Worcester township. Tickets cost fifteen, 
twenty-five and forty shillings in each class and it was known 
as the Philadelphia and Worcester lottery. It was so successful 
that the first class drawing was held April 10th at the Indian Queen 
tavern and that for the second class on July 31, 1769 at “Mr. 
Josiah Davenport’s Long Room, in Third Street,” which was in 
the Bunch of Grapes Tavern, as it was then known. 

All acts approving lotteries were not upheld by the English 
government. On February 23, 1769 an act was passed authorizing 
the German Lutheran Churches at Heidelberg and Lebanon to 
hold a lottery, but on September 29th of that year was printed 
in the Pennsylvania Gazette: 


The Governor returns the Bill entitled ‘An Act for rais- 
ing by way of Lottery, the sum of £3543 15s. Od. &cs’; 
and commands me to inform the House That he has 
lately been honoured with His Majesty’s Orders, by ad- 
vise of the Privy Council, strictly ‘enjoining him on no 
pretence whatever, to give his Consent to any future Act 
for raising any Sum or Sums of Money by Lottery, with- 
out previously writing to know his Majesty’s Pleasure 
therein, and fully stating the several Reasons which may 
appear to him to make the passing such Act Adviseable’ 
and that in obedience to this Order, he is under the neces- 
sity of refusing his assent to this Bill.** 


Thus one sees how the British authorities endeavored to guard 
against undue speculation on the part of the colonists. Even in the 
face of this, other lotteries were started and advertised in local 
papers, but the drawings took place without the boundaries of this 


*® John Wilson, Cash Book, Am. 190. (Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) 
* Colonial Records (Harrisburg, 1852-53), IX, 922. 
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province, some in Delaware and others on Petty’s Island in the 
Delaware River, a New Jersey possession. 

The Petty’s Island Land and Cash Lottery—a purely Philadel- 
phia affair—for the disposal of houses and lots in Second Street 
and on Germantown Road sold tickets in the city but the drawings 
were held on the island—under New Jersey jurisdiction—and the 
winners printed in the Pennsylvania Gazette for January 2, 1772. 

The Presbyterian Church in the Northern Liberties desiring to 
raise money for their church had to resort to Delaware protection 
and styled their scheme the “New Castle Lottery for the Camping- 
ton Presbyterian Church,” the managers for same being Gunning 
Bedford, Andrew Hodge, William Henry, John Bayard, Isaac 
Snowden, Benjamin Harbeson, William Coats, Nathan Cook, 
Hugh McCulloch, William Hollingshead, Jedediah Snowden, Wil- 
liam Drewery, John Harper, Dr. Benjamin Rush, David Jacker 
and William Shippen—all good Philadelphia citizens. This 
lottery is advertised in the Pennsylvania Journal, October 27 and 
December 16, 1772. 

About this time the colonists were doing all they could to en- 
courage manufacturing and become independent of the mother 
country. In the Pennsylvania Journal, September 16, 1772 the 
“Managers of the Pettie’s [sic.] Island Cash Lottery, for the En- 
couragement of American Steel Manufactory” stated the drawings 
would be held as soon as the tickets were sold and that, “Those 
who have bought Tickets on credit, are requested to pay the money 
immediately into the hands of the Managers.” 

The Pennsylvania Journal for May 19, 1773 and subsequent 
issues advertised a three class lottery for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can Flint Glass Manufactory in Richmond, which was to be drawn 
on Petty’s Island. This glass works was on Richmond Street 
above Gunner’s Run (now filled in and called Aramingo Avenue) 
and was later in possession of Thomas W. Dyott.** Another 
lottery was started for the “Flint Glass Manufactory at Man- 
heim,” Pennsylvania, established by William Henry Stiegel; the 
prizes were listed in the Pennsylvania Gazette, September 15, 
1773. 

St. Paul’s Church began another lottery of four classes in 1773, 
with provisions that purchasers of tickets in the first class had 


* Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LIV, 125. 
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the privilege of subscribing under the same ticket numbers in each 
of the other classes. This notice appeared in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, February 3, 1773: 


The Adventurers in the Pettie’s Island Cash Lottery for 
the benefit of St. Paul’s Church, who intend to renew 
their Tickets, are requested to be as speedy as possible 
in so doing, as there have been a Number of Applications 
for Tickets; on which Account it is not doubted the 
Second Class will be drawn as soon as the Time limited 
for Renewal expires, which will be in Saturday, the 20th. 
of February instant; at which Time all Tickets not re- 
— will be deemed forfeited, and disposed of accord- 
ingly. 


The notice evidently had the desired effect as the prizes were 
printed in the Pennsylvania Gazette, March 10th, the third class 
on April 28th and the fourth class on July 7, 1773. 

Another church lottery going on about the same time was to be 
drawn in Delaware. Part of the proceeds was for St. John’s 
Church in that state and part for the church in the Northern 
Liberties, as shown by this notice which appeared in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, June 9, 1773: 


According to an article signed the 28th. of December 
1772 for accomodating the Members of the Church of 
England, who inhabit the North part, and Northern 
Liberties of the City of Philadelphia, with a plan of 
worship, which it is agreed, can only be done by building 
two small churches or chapels; one near the North Line 
of the City, and the other northward of the Barracks, on 
a lot given by the heirs of William Coats. 


A public vineyard lottery was begun, of three classes similarly 
arranged to that for St. Paul’s Church, under the management of 
William Bradford, Thomas West, Alexander Tod, James Macub- 
bin, Blair McClanaghan, Dr. Duffield and Dr. Phile. The 
drawings for the first class were printed in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of June 22, 1774. A copy of the printed “Scheme” to- 
gether with some of the tickets for this lottery are to be found 
in the collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

The intention of above record has been to include principally 
Philadelphia lotteries for local purposes although in one or two 
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instances out of town lotteries for particular purposes have been 
mentioned. In addition to those listed, there were many more 
schemes for profit to the speculators in this form of chance ad- 
vertised in Philadelphia newspapers. Twenty-three churches in 
adjacent counties of Pennsylvania, four in New Jersey and three 
in Maryland offered lotteries. Money was raised also in this 
manner for four bridges in Pennsylvania, a fire engine in Lan- 
caster, as well as to pay the Rangers of Tulpehocken in 1755. The 
New Jersey authorities had a lottery to raise money to pay the 
Indian Land Claims, New York tried to get funds in this way to 
build the Sandy Hook Lighthouse, Massachusetts wanted to raise 
money in 1751, the Lord Stirling Land Lottery was proposed in 
1774, and several smaller schemes for land and personal property 
were likewise offered—and all before the year 1776. 

Those offered during and after the Revolutionary War, as well 
as early nineteenth century lotteries have been so ably treated by 
Miss Irma A. Watts in her “Pennsylvania Lotteries of Other 
Days,” which appeared in the January, 1935 issue of this maga- 
zine, that they need not be mentioned here. 
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HE Society of the Cincinnati played a more important rdle 

in the creation of the Constitution of the United States 
than is generally realized. Not only were nearly half of the fram- 
ers of that mighty document members of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, but the fact that General Washington was president gen- 
eral of the society had not a little to do with his consenting to 
reénter public life and become a delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia. To understand all this it is necessary 
briefly to review the early history of the Cincinnati and Washing- 
ton’s connection with it. 

The Society of the Cincinnati was instituted at the cantonments 
of the American army on the Hudson on May 10, 1783. Inde- 
pendence had been won and the Continental army was soon to dis- 
band. The officers, realizing that the bonds of friendship and mu- 
tual respect, forged through eight years of war, were about to be 
severed, sought to establish an association which would serve as a 
means of bringing them together occasionally to live over their 
campaigns. Each officer donated one month’s pay to form a fund 
for the relief of needy members and their families. Those of- 
ficers who had served for three years or to the end of the war were 
eligible for membership. To perpetuate the society it was decided 
that on the death of a member, his eldest son or next male heir, 
should succeed him in the Cincinnati. 

The name of the society was taken from chat of the illustrious 
Roman general, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus, who, at the call of 
country, left his farm and led the armies of Rome to victory; and 
when that victory had been achieved, returned again to his plough, 
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refusing the honors proffered him by a grateful Senate. Cin- 
cinnatus is revered as the ideal of Roman simplicity and patriotism. 

What could be more natural than that the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati should choose as its head the man whose conduct had so 
strikingly resembled that of Cincinnatus of old? The first meet- 
ing unanimously elected General Washington president gen- 
eral, and he accepted the office and signed the roll. 

Viewed from the distance of more than a century and a half, we 
find it difficult to understand the criticism that was aroused by the 
Institution of the Cincinnati providing for hereditary member- 
ship. Today when there are so many of the so-called hereditary 
“patriotic societies,” we find it most natural that a group of old 
soldiers should wish their ideals transmitted to their descendants. 
But in 1783 politicians such as the Adamses, Jefferson, Gerry, and 
Jay, men who had rendered no military service and were ineligible 
to membership, accused the Cincinnati of attempting to establish 
a hereditary aristocracy. These men were powerful and their 
criticisms had their effect. General Washington became convinced 
that the only way to allay the suspicions of certain people, was to 
abolish the hereditary feature of the Cincinnati. Accordingly at 
their first general meeting, held in Philadelphia in May of 1784 
the delegates voted to adopt an “Altered and Amended Institution” 
which, omitting the hereditary part, would be found unobjection- 
able even to such suspicious minds as that of wily old Samuel 
Adams. 

Like the Constitutional Convention, the second general meeting 
of the Cincinnati was called to assemble in Philadelphia during the 
first week of May, 1787. The state societies had not ratified the 
“Altered and Amended Institution” so that hereditary succession 
was still, as now, in full effect. Some of the men who later were 
to work for the ratification of the Constitution, worked against 
the ratification of the changed Institution of the Cincinnati. Gen- 
eral Washington was still troubled about the fears of Mr. Jeffer- 
son and others, groundless though we now know them to have 
been. He wrote to Colonel Alexander Hamilton, a man destined 
one day to succeed him as president general, that “if the Society 
of the Cincinnati mean to live in peace with the rest of their fel- 
low citizens, they must subscribe to the alterations” in the Institu- 
tion. And he added: “that the jealousies of, and prejudices against 
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this society were carried to an unwarrantable length, I will readily 
grant. ... It is a matter of little moment whether the alarm which 
seized the public mind was the result of foresight—envy and 
jealousy—or a disordered imagination. .. .” 

James Madison was one of that group of statesmen not eligible 
to membership in the Cincinnati, but who nevertheless saw no 
reason to fear it. To him Washington wrote that his desire to 
have the society avoid any objections on the part of others made 
him feel still that the provision for hereditary members should be 
dropped. He also spoke of his declining health and that he must 
continue in his decision to decline re-election as president general 
of the society. 

Since he had announced to the Cincinnati that he could not at- 
tend the triennial general meeting in Philadelphia in May of 1787, 
he felt that he could not accede to the requests, urgent though they 
were, to serve as one of Virginia’s delegates at the Constitutional 
Convention. “Under the circumstances,” he wrote, “it will readily 
be perceived that I could not appear at the same time and place on 
any other occasion, without giving offense to a very worthy and 
respectable part of the community, the late officers of the Ameri- 
can Army.” 

The situation was urgent. Already men whose vision told them 
that the Federal Constitution was necessary if the future of the 
country was to be assured, besought him to serve. Washington, 
and Washington alone, could inspire the confidence necessary to 
make the adoption of a Constitution possible. In peace, as in war, 
as well as in the hearts of his countrymen, to paraphrase the happy 
expression of “Lighthorse” Harry Lee of the Virginia Cincinnati, 
Washington was first. His state and country, like his fellow 
members of the Cincinnati, called him to Philadelphia. Governor 
Randolph of Virginia, likewise of the Cincinnati, wrote him, say- 
ing: “I feel like an intruder when I again hint a wish that you 
would join the delegation. Every day brings forth some new 
crisis and the Confederation is, I fear, the last anchor of our 
hope.” 

General Knox, secretary general of the Cincinnati, and the man 
who had first conceived of the society, wrote to Washington, in 
reply to his query, that hostile feeling was already beginning to 
diminish, and urged him to be present at the Cincinnati general 
meeting. 
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Mr. Jefferson, on the other hand, used his most eloquent argu- 
ments against the Cincinnati. Dislike of the society was, perhaps, 
the only public question upon which Jefferson and John Adams 
heartily agreed. Adams felt that the Cincinnati “is the first step 
taken to deface the beauty of our temple of liberty,” and wrote 
that Cincinnatus himself had been overrated! Jefferson, then 
minister to France, warned Washington that the Cincinnati was 
contrary to the “letter of some of our Constitutions and to the 
spirit of all of them,” and in opposition to “the natural equality 
of man.” He declared himself to be “an enemy of the Institution 
from the first moment of its conception.” 

At length Washington, as usually happened, made his decision 
without being swayed by others. He decided that he owed a duty 
to the Constitutional Convention and to the triennial general meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati. He would go to Philadelphia and attend 
both. On April 2, 1787 he wrote to General Knox: “If I attend 
the convention, I will be in Philadelphia previous to the meeting 
of the Cincinnati, where I shall hope and expect to meet you and 
some others of my particular friends the day before, in order that 
I may have a free and unreserved conference with you on the sub- 
ject of it; for, I assure you, this is in my estimation a business of 
a delicate nature. That the design of the Institution was pure, I 
have not a particle of doubt . . . but is not the subsiding of the 
jealousies respecting it to be ascribed to the modifications, which 
took place at the last general meeting?” In other words, the 
abolition of the hereditary succession. 

To Governor Randolph of Virginia he wrote a few days before 
(March 28, 1787) that he feared it might be considered incon- 
sistent again to enter public life when he had announced his re- 
tirement. But, to the good fortune of our country, he added 
these words: “However, as my friends, with a degree of solici- 
tude which is unusual, seem to wish for my attendance on this oc- 
casion, I have come to a resolution to go.” 

In the same letter General Washington told Governor Randolph 
that he wished to reach Philadelphia not later than the first of 
May, in order that he might “be there in time to account personal- 
ly for my conduct to the general meeting of the Cincinnati, which 

‘ is to convene the first Monday of that month. My feelings would 

be much hurt, if that body should otherwise ascribe my attending 
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the one and not the other occasion to a disrespectful attention to 
the society, when the fact is, that I shall ever retain the most lively 
and affectionate regard for the members of which it is composed, 
on account of their attachment to me and uniform support upon 
many trying occasions, as well as on account of their public vir- 
tues, patriotism, and sufferings.” 

And so, as the world knows, Washington did attend the Con- 
stitutional Convention and under his guiding hand “We, the Peo- 
ple of the United States” did in fact “form a more perfect union.” 
But, as the world in general does not know, he likewise attended 
the general meeting of the Society of the Cincinnati in Phila- 
delphia at the same time, and again accepted the position of presi- 
dent general. He held the office until his death and has be- 
queathed to the old society a priceless heritage. His fears about 
the opposition to the Cincinnati were quieted. He wrote to Samuel 
Vaughan: “There is not, I conceive, an unbiased mind, that would 
refuse the officers of the late army the right of associating for the 
purpose of establishing a fund for the support of the poor and dis- 
tressed of their fraternity, when many of them, it is well known, 
are reduced to their last shifts by the ungenerous conduct of their 
country in not adopting more vigorous measures to render their 
certificates productive.” 

It would appear that the people of the United States who elected 
so many members of the Society of the Cincinnati as their dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention were in no fear of the 
society, as a menace to republican institutions. Indeed by the time 
the Constitution was adopted opposition to the Cincinnati had 
about ceased. 

Twenty-seven of the sixty-five Framers of the Constitution of 
the United States were members of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
That forty-one per cent of this illustrious group of men were of 
the old society is one of our proudest memories. Of the twenty- 
seven Cincinnati who took part in the framing of the document, 
twenty-three were signers of the complete work. 

Here are the names of these distinguished public servants. I 
list them in the geographical order of their states, this being the 
sequence in which the roll of states was always called in the 
Continental Congress, beginning with New Hampshire in the 
north and ending with Georgia in the south: 
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New Hampshire: Nicholas Gilman 

Massachusetts : Rufus King 

New York: Alexander Hamilton 
John Lansing 
Robert Yates 

New Jersey: John Blair 


David Brearly 
Jonathan Dayton 
William Livingston 
Pennsylvania : Benjamin Franklin 
William Jackson 
Thomas Mifflin 
Gouverneur Morris 
Robert Morris 
James Wilson 


Delaware: John Dickinson 

Maryland : Daniel Jenifer 
James McHenry 

Virginia: James McClurg 


Nathaniel Pendleton 
Edmund Randolph 


George Washington 
North Carolina: Alexander Martin 
South Carolina: Pierce Butler 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
Georgia : Abraham Baldwin 


William Pierce 


Of this group, three became, in turn, presidents general of the 
Society of the Cincinnati—Washington, Hamilton, and Pinckney. 
Pennsylvania, with six, had more than any other state. On the 
other hand, some of the enemies of the Cincinnati were no friends 
of the new Constitution. Samuel Adams, for example, was afraid 
of it, while Elbridge Gerry, whose name is perpetuated in the 
term “gerrymander,” voted against it as a delegate. 

To-day, America’s two most precious documents are exhibited 
in the Library of Congress in Washington—the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States. Another 
historic parchment likewise bearing the signatures of many of the 
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founders of the nation, is also deposited in that building. It is the 
Institution of the Society of the Cincinnati. Like the Constitution, 
the first signature thereon is that of the Father of his Country, 
General George Washington. 

The Society of the Cincinnati is not without its claim to the 
gratitude of the country, as Washington himself said. That his 
sense of duty to the society was a factor in consenting to at- 
tend the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia is, perhaps, an 
additional reason for making us hope that our country will never 
object to the Latin motto adopted by the founders of the Cin- 
cinnati, Esto perpetua, “Be thou perpetuated.” The words apply 
both to the society and to the nation. 


2 Address delivered at the Constitution Day celebration at Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, under the auspices of the Joseph Hiester Chapter, Sons of the 
American Revolution and the Berks County Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, September 17th, 1937. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 
By S. K. Stevens 


Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The mid-winter meeting of the Council of the Association was 
held on January 26th at Harrisburg. The following members 
were present: Dr. Roy F. Nichols, Mr. J. Bennett Nolan, Dr. 
Arthur C. Bining, Mr. Eugene P. Bertin, Miss Frances Dorrance, 
Dr. Wayland F. Dunaway, Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson, Capt. Fred- 
eric A. Godcharles, Dr. Hiram H. Shenk, and Dr. J. Paul Selsam. 
Dr. Asa E. Martin and Dr. Orin Oliphant were also present in 
order to make special reports. 


The Council agreed unanimously that the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission be urged to publish the results of the Federal 
Historical Records Survey. It also agreed that the Association 
extend its thanks to the Pennsylvania Historical Commission for 
the favorable action taken in sponsoring its work through their 
historian, Mr. S. K. Stevens. 

For his keen interest in the activities of our Association, and 
for his public endorsement of our work in stimulating interest 
in Pennsylvania history in the public schools, the Council elected 
Dr. Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction, an 
honorary member. 

The Council heard the report of Dr. Asa E. Martin, chairman 
of the membership committee, who reported that approximately 
one hundred new members were secured during the past year. Dr. 
Martin resigned this position owing to press of work, and the 
president appointed Professor Frederic S. Klein, of Franklin 
and Marshall College, his successor. 

It was agreed that the next annual meeting be held in October 
in Williamsport, with the Saturday afternoon meeting at Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg. Mr. Bruce A. Hunt was appointed chair- 
man of the committee on local arrangements, and Dr. Orin Olli- 
phant was named chairman of the program committee. 
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The membership to date of our Association is 437, as follows: 
1 life member ; 3 sustaining members; 46 institutional members; 
35 subscribing members ; and 352 annual members. This is a net 
gain over last year of eight institutional members, twelve sub- 
scribing members, and seventy annual members. Too much praise 
cannot be given to Dr. Asa E. Martin and his committee for the 
splendid work they have done. 

The finances of the Association are in a sound condition. All 
bills are paid and a small amount remains in the treasury. The 
secretary has sent out notices of dues payable between January 
and April. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Historical Societies undoubtedly was the outstanding event 
in Pennsylvania historical circles since October. Held at Harris- 
burg January 27, 1938, the meeting was accounted a striking 
success by those present. Approximately 150 representatives of 
the member societies of the Federation attended the meeting. 

For the most part the reports of society activities presented by 
the delegates were instructive and to the point. Impartial ob- 
servers were impressed by the breadth and quality of the work 
exhibited by the historical groups. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that Pennsylvania is experiencing a vigorous revival of his- 
torical consciousness and activity. There is observable also new 
confidence in the future of the Federation as an important force 
in the development of Pennsylvania history. 

The luncheon address by Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, of Gettys- 
burg College, entitled, “Pennsylvania Has Everything Historical,” 
was well received. The emphasis placed by Dr. Fortenbaugh upon 
the necessity for eliminating all political considerations in the 
development of a historical program for the Commonwealth was 
important. His insistence upon the need for the maintenance of 
an unbiased point of view by all races and groups in the reception 
of pioneer efforts in the writing of Pennsylvania history was 
especially significant. Dr. Luther Evans, Federal Director of 
the Records Survey, presented an interesting account of the 
activities of this important branch of the WPA program, which 
aroused considerable attention. Incidentally, the reports of society 
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activities particularly were laudatory of the achievement of vari- 
ous WPA projects in assisting historical activities. 

Bruce A. Hunt, of Williamsport, was elected head of the 
Federation for the coming year. Mr. Hunt is well known to all 
members of the Association for his constructive work as a mem- 
ber of the Council. He is also a member of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission, and his experience as a leader for many 
years in local historical activities in central Pennsylvania provide 
him with an unusual background for this position. Dr. Roy F. 
Nichols, was re-elected vice-president of the Federation. It was 
decided to continue the practice of utilizing the historian of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission as secretary. The resumption 
of the publication of the annual Yearbook of the Federation has 
been announced, and it is hoped that it will become a worthwhile 
contribution to the literature of Pennsylvania history. 


Since October, 1937, the historian of the Commission has 
visited historical societies in every section of the Commonwealth. 
The indications of interest in live-wire historical affairs, and the 
number of new projects underway, indicate a healthy historical 
life upon the part of the majority of the societies. Especially 
significant is the effort of many to forward the writing of local 
history. Everywhere one finds that organizations which had 
halted their publication programs are resuming once more this 
important type of work. It is beginning to appear that the gulf 
which once existed between the public schools and local historical 
societies is now being bridged. More and more public school 
teachers are becoming members of historical societies and are co- 
operating in their activities. 

With the aid of WPA funds, most historical groups have been 
able to organize their collections and to make them much more 
accessible for use by the students of local history. Improvement 
of buildings, and in several instances the procuring of new head- 
quarters, have resulted from the support of private and WPA 
funds. There is evidence also that historical societies are less 
and less inclined to view themselves as self-contained units with 
little contact with the varied interests of the surrounding com- 
munity. More and more one finds the societies codperating with 
local business and civic organizations in promoting a community 
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historical program. In the following account of the work of indi- 
vidual societies many of the new activities may be observed. 

One of the most progressive historical societies in Pennsylvania 
at present is the Westmoreland-Fayette branch of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. Its efforts have resulted in 
wide public interest in the preservation of early records and the 
preparation of accurate sketches of local history. The society 
has been especially active in stimulating interest in local history 
among school children. Its use of a junior membership for the 
schools has been very successful. The organization is actively 
engaged in the promotion of history clubs in the schools of the 
two counties. In codperation with the History Club of East Hunt- 
ingdon Township High School, it is preparing a historical map of 
Westmoreland county, on which historic sites will be located and 
described. The Westmoreland organization has also published in 
mimeographed form articles on the early iron and coke industry 
of the region, together with the reproduction of old maps show- 
ing the location of pioneer industrial enterprises of the district. 
The Fayette county map of 1832, illustrating the development of 
the iron industry, and the Connellsville coke region map of 1890, 
are especially important contributions. Within a short time a map 
of Westmoreland county showing the earliest roads and other 
arteries of communication will be prepared. In June, a reproduc- 
tion of a map of Fort Necessity and sketches dealing with its 
history will be forthcoming. 


The 1937-38 program of meetings of the Westmoreland-Fayette 
branch of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania included 
these items. The society met at Uniontown November 4, 1937, 
at the White Swan Hotel. Music was provided by the Uniontown 
High School orchestra and a paper on “Friendship Hill and 
Albert Gallatin,” was presented by Miss Dorothy Minger, a pupil 
in the local schools; “Henry J. Raymond, Journalist and Poli- 
tician,’ was the subject of a paper by Professor A. J. McMullen, 
principal of the New Salem Public School. The February 24, 
1938, meeting was held in Greensburg; while the June 17, 1938, 
meeting will be held at West Overton. Each program presents 
a junior member, as well as the regularly scheduled speaker. Four 
high school teachers have been elected as vice-presidents of the 
society. Three monographs, designed especially for use in the 
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schools and dealing with matters of historical interest and impor- 
tance in western Pennsylvania, will be published shortly and dis- 
tributed at cost for school use. S. L. Denniston, of Uniontown, 
is the treasurer and many historical society officials might corre- 
spond profitably with him as to the plans and methods of organiza- 
tion pursued by this alert organization. 

A recent report from the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society provides interesting information as to the value of the 
materials in the library and museum of this outstanding group. 
Many of the books and pamphlets in the society’s collections, of 
course, are priceless in the sense that they could never be replaced. 
The library material itself is valued at nearly $100,000. This in- ° 
cludes a separate and complete file of newspapers from 1794 to 
date, as well as many books, pamphlets and a considerable collec- 
tion of manuscripts. The Indian collection is appraised at $50,000. 
Museum material includes many items illustrative of the develop- 
ment of the coal industry, and is valued at $10,000. The total 
collections of the society are estimated at $156,000.00. 

The report for 1937 of Henry James Young, researcher of the 
York County Historical Society, presents in compact form a 
graphic picture of the achievements for the year. The most im- 
portant may be listed as the purchase and equipping of a building 
for the society. This became a community enterprise and 185 
persons, firms or organizations contributed to the fund for pur- 
chasing and remodeling of the property at 225 East Market Street, 
York. During the year, the old society headquarters at the Court 
House were visited by 1,103 persons interested in research, while 
4,672 visited the museum. The society received many important 
accessions during the year. One of the most outstanding of these 
was a complete file of the Hanover Record-Herald in 62 bound 
volumes. Another valuable item was the addition of a large col- 
lection of broadsides and pamphlets relating to the history of 
fire fighting in York. No less than 16 volumes of reports and 
transcripts were prepared by the library staff during 1937. 

The York County Historical Society has completed, after five 
years of labor, its monumental survey of the cemeteries in York 
and Adams counties. The York group is very fortunate in pos- 
sessing a Graflex photo-record camera for use in recording mate- 
rials not owned by the society. By this means they have been 
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able to add measurably to the richness of their collections. Inter- 
ested persons may receive a copy of the Report for 1937, as well 
as a Prospectus Report for 1938, by addressing the society at 225 
East Market Street, York, Pa. 

The Delaware County Historical Society has had a successful 
season. The October 11, 1937, meeting was held in the Old 
Court House at Chester and devoted to the anniversary of the 
Constitution. The January 28, 1938, meeting was made the occa- 
sion for a review of the past year and the announcement of future 
plans. The April meeting will be devoted to recognition of Fore- 
fathers Day and the 300th Anniversary of the first settlements in 
Pennsylvania. The library and museum committee reports a very 
successful year in the number of volumes, photographs and manu- 
scripts added to the files. The society is active in its interest in 
the preservation of historic sites in Delaware county. 

Under the direction of an essay committee, a county-wide con- 
test on the subject “Friends’ Meeting Houses in Delaware County,” 
was conducted in the eleventh grade of all the county high schools. 
Five prizes were awarded, and the contest was very successful in 
arousing interest upon the part of public school pupils in the 
history of this section. The society has the use of rooms in the 
historic Court House on Market Street between Fourth and 
Fifth Streets, in Chester. Erected in 1724, this is probably the 
oldest public building in consecutive use in the English settle- 
ments of the United States. 

One of the most progressive of the younger historical societies 
in Pennsylvania is that at Titusville under the able leadership of 
Mrs. Charles T. Evans. January 26, 1938, was devoted to a mid- 
winter social gathering under the auspices of the society. Over 
130 persons attended, and the occasion was utilized to exhibit the 
many articles of historical interest which recently have come into 
its possession. A unique scheme for recognizing the contribution 
of materials to the collection was employed. Eight ribbons, four 
red and four blue, were awarded to certain classes of exhibits. 
The classifications included the oldest article, the most interesting 
article, that of the most general historical value, and a final classi- 
fication of the item judged to be of the most value and interest in 
the history of Titusville. The dinner provided an opportunity for 
the society to publicize its activities and arouse further community 
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interest. Space has been secured to house the collection in the 
Benson Memorial Library. Miss Frances Fleming will act as 
curator. Having become acquainted personally with the leaders 
of the Titusville group, the historian predicts an outstanding 
future for this northwestern Pennsylvania organization. 

The Lycoming County Society continues to sponsor a series. 
of interesting and unusual programs. The November meeting 
produced a paper on “Lawyers of Lycoming,” and a skit, “The 
Court Sits.” The historical paper, presented by John C. Young- 
man, traced the development of the practice of law in the county 
from the earliest time. Appropriately costumed, those taking part 
in the sketch vividly portrayed the types of legal and judicial 
practice common to the early days. The December meeting was 
devoted to the commemoration of the 150th anniversary of the 
Constitution. Carl W. Herdic, local attorney, discussed the rdle 
of Pennsylvania in the ratification of the Constitution. Music by 
the Williamsport orchestra and the singing of Christmas carols 
were further features of the program. The meeting on January 
20th was devoted to the subject of “Medical Memories.” Dr. 
Lloyd E. Wurster presented a paper on “Doctors on Horseback 
and In Gigs,” portraying experiences of early practitioners in the 
West Branch Valley. Another paper by Mrs. H. P. Haskin 
traced the development of the Williamsport hospital, while an 
exhibition of medical relics added to the historical atmosphere. 
Two papers were then presented by Williamsport physicians, one 
concerning a meeting of medical men one hundred years ago, and 
a second a gathering of the Lycoming County Medical Society in 
1873. The meeting held on February 22nd provided the occa- 
sion for a costume ball in honor of Washington, recreating the 
customs of colonial times for modern Williamsport. The mem- 
bership of the society continues to increase. 

Dr. Frederic A. Godcharles has once more been elected head 
of the Northumberland County Historical Society, and Heber G. 
Gearhart, secretary. As in the case of a majority of societies, a 
few tried and faithful persons are continued from year to year 
in positions of leadership. The annual dinner meeting, at which 
the elections were announced, was held on January 19th at Sun- 
bury. Dr. Joseph L. Rafter, State Librarian, was the speaker 
for the evening and presented a careful picture of the relationship 
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of libraries to the developing historical consciousness in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Chester County Historical Society has secured storage 
space for expanding collections at the West Chester State Teach- 
ers College. An anonymous Berks county friend recently donated 
over two truckloads of valuable books and pamphlets to the society. 
The society is also possessor of over three tons of ironwork repre- 
senting the decorative art of this industry in its early days. A 
public exhibition for purposes of arousing local interest has been 
planned. The December 22, 1937, meeting of the organization 
was featured by an address given by Dr. Harry Emerson Wildes, 
based upon his unpublished doctoral dissertation on Valley Forge. 
Dr. Wildes did not deal with the story of the encampment, but 
related the history of the Valley Forge region since the Revolu- 
tion. The February 15, 1938, meeting was taken over by the 
Tredyffrin-Easttown History Club. 

The Tredyffrin-Easttown Club is an enterprising local history 
club with headquarters at Berwyn. The members are interested 
not merely in history, but are lovers of nature as well. Beginning 
in October, weather permitting, a monthly field trip to some 
point of historical interest is undertaken. The monthly meetings 
are devoted to matters of historical interest. On December lst 
the society presented a lecture in the local school auditorium by 
Donald A. Cadzow, anthropologist of the Historical Commission, 
illustrated by motion pictures and covering recent archaeological 
research in Pennsylvania. The club has begun the publication of 
a mimeographed quarterly which has attracted much attention. 
The January, 1938 issue contains a valuable and carefully pre- 
pared map of the Valley Forge encampment with illustrative 
materials to provide the basis for an intelligent field trip. Another 
interesting feature of the publication is the presentation of ab- 
stracts of land titles of the early day with reference to local land 
exchanges. The quarterly illustrates the fact that it is not neces- 
sary to possess extensive financial backing in order to present a 
publication of value. 

The Lancaster County Historical Society was the recipient late 
in 1937 of a bequest of historical data from the estate of H. 
Clarence Boyd. The December, 1937 meeting of the society was 
given over to the nomination of officers and the presentation of a 
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paper by Miss Eleanor Jane Fulton, “Robert Fulton as an Artist.” 
At the January 7, 1938, meeting Dr. Herbert H. Beck was re- 
elected to head the group for the fifteenth consecutive time. H. 
Frank Eshleman presented a paper on the “Genesis of Lancaster 
County,” delineating some of the background of European coloni- 
zation. On February 4th, the rooms of the society were thrown 
open to the general public for a Lincoln exhibition of important 
Lincoln relics owned by local persons. Frank W. Gorrecht was 
the author of a paper read by J. Farrell Garvey, “Lincoln, Stevens 
and Cameron.” The Lancaster group has developed a plan for 
aiding the marking of local historic sites which is worthy of 
attention by other societies. A Marker Fund has been created 
through individual contributions of $5.00. Members of the society 
are encouraged to make such a contribution. As a result, a per- 
manent fund is created which may be utilized when occasion arises. 
for the erection of markers. This obviates the necessity for carry- 
ing on special drives for particular purposes. Aided by this plan 
Lancaster county has been provided with a large number of sig- 
nificant historical markers under the auspices of its historical 
society. 

No section of the Commonwealth is more alive historically at 
present than northwestern Pennsylvania. A prominent share in 
that development is to be credited to the young and aggressive 
Crawford County Historical Society with headquarters at Mead- 
ville. A contributing cause for the present ambition of the group 
is its leadership in preparing for the recognition in May, 1938, of 
the sesquicentennial of the founding of Meadville. Robert S. 
Bates, newspaper editor, is the head of the society and of the cele- 
bration committee. The tentative program calls for the opening 
of the celebration on May 8th, and its continuance through to 
May 12th, the exact date of the anniversary. One hundred and 
fifty years of progress—transition from a backwoods outpost to. 
a flourishing and modern community with traffic meters and polite 
police—is the theme. The development of this affair will be 
observed with interest, and no doubt many will wish to attend 
at least a portion of the ceremonies. 

If the recognition of this one hundred and fifty years of Mead- 
ville history results in nothing else, it will have created a per- 
manent contribution to knowledge concerning that section of the 
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Commonwealth. The society will publish the long awaited Jn 
French Creek Valley by John Earle Reynolds, a book which is 
the result of a life-time research and study by an able lawyer and 
business man. It is announced for publication, and those inter- 
ested may obtain a reservation for a copy by writing to the Craw- 
ford County Historical Society at Meadville. The price will 
be $2.50, and those interested in the history of Pennsylvania will 
certainly find the volume a worth-while investment. 

The Crawford group has been carrying forward during the 
1937-38 season a program of meetings of unusual interest. It 
is hoped that some of the papers may be published in some form 
as a further contribution of permanent value resulting from the 
anniversary recognition. The December, 1937, meeting was de- 
voted to “The Theatre in Meadville,” presented by Miss Helen 
Adams. In a most interesting manner, Miss Adams traced the 
development of this form of public amusement from the days 
of the traveling circus and presentations to the building of the 
Opera House in 1864 and, later, to the rise of the motion picture 
theatre. In January, the society listened to “The Geological 
History of Meadville,” as presented by Dr. Dale E. Thomas of 
Allegheny College. Other equally important and interesting con- 
tributions to local history are planned for future meetings. 

One of the most interesting and significant historical publica- 
tions coming to our attention recently is the third number of 
Volume XI of the Papers of the Lebanon County Historical 
Society. A neatly printed booklet of 167 pages is devoted to 
“Some Social and Economic Trends in Lebanon County,” as pre- 
sented in a paper before the society December 17, 1937, by Dr. 
N. M. Grier. The inspiration for the paper was a recent report 
of the State Planning Board emphasizing the necessity for a 
new and more realistic approach to the problems of government 
in the light of recent social and economic change. In his study 
Dr. Grier analyzes with some care the industrial, agricultural and 
occupational changes taking place in the county over the past few 
decades. The paper is valuable as a survey of recent economic 
and social history, and embodies as well certain conclusions of 
importance in terms of county planning. 

Under the able direction of A. Boyd Hamilton, the Dauphin 


county historians continue to sponsor interesting programs which 
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pack their meetings. At the same time, valuable contributions to 
local history have been made. At the January 17th meeting there 
was presented a history of the Home for the Friendless in Harris- 
burg. This paper, prepared by Mrs. Edwin C. Thompson, was one 
of a series for the season in which the development of the charitable 
institutions of Dauphin county have been reviewed. With the 
modern emphasis upon social welfare movements, this provides 
an important program theme. The society sponsored on January 
27th its usual tea and reception for delegates to the Federation 
meeting. Open house was held on Lincoln’s Birthday. 

A special meeting of the Schuylkill County Historical Society 
was held in December, 1937, for the purpose of reviewing the 
activities of the past year and planning for the future. Unfortu- 
nately, the organization has not been very active during the past 
few years. Signs of new life and purpose are now evident, as 
in the case of many other dormant societies. The group has been 
delayed in securing admission to its new headquarters in the 
former City Hall, but the difficulty will probably be removed in 
the near future. Under the direction of Claude W. Unger, the 
manuscripts and possessions of the group have been carefully 
indexed and made more readily usable for purposes of research 
and study. Nearly 20,0000 cards have been prepared listing pos- 
sessions and with some analysis of their importance. The society 
has been abie to resume, after a lapse of years, its publication 
series. “The Biography of Baird Halberstadt,” and “Some Early 
Happenings at Norwegian,” were papers included in the 1937 
number. 

The Bradford County Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing late in January. Mrs. George Woodruff was elected as presi- 
dent, while Miss Mary S. Wilt continued as secretary. The 
society reports the receipt of several important additions to its 
collections during the past season. These include some valuable 
relics, portraits and books. 

The Mifflin County Historical Society is planning a revival 
of activity and making plans to expand its membership and 
services. The group has been fortunate enough to secure room 
for the housing of its collections in the basement of the new 
Municipal Building at Lewistown. The Borough Council very 
graciously consented to this arrangement and it is indeed a happy 
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one for the Mifflin group. Formerly, the society headquarters 
were maintained at the Court House at Lewistown. Those inter- 
ested in the history of this region will look forward to renewed 
vigor upon the part of the Mifflin county membership. 

The annual meeting of the Monroe County Historical Society 
was held at the Penn-Stroud Hotel in Stroudsburg the evening of 
January 17th. Despite the unseasonable weather, a fair attend- 
ance was present at a sumptuous banquet. In addition to the 
historian of the Commission, who spoke on the work of that body, 
Dr. Robert Brown, supervising principal of the local schools, 
spoke briefly and ably upon the réle of Pennsylvania in the rati- 
fication of the Constitution. Dr. Brown has long been an able 
exponent of the utilization of local history and geography in the 
schools, and has many valuable ideas along this line. The principal 
talk for the evening was delivered by General F. D. Beary of 
Allentown. With the aid of an outstanding exhibition of old 
woven coverlets, General Beary traced the history of this type of 
handicraft and commented upon the different types of coverlets 
produced, as well as the methods employed. It provided a most 
interesting and instructive conclusion to the program. Plans for 
a summer outing have been made. The society has issued a 
publication, edited by Professor LeRoy Koehler, containing two 
papers on the history of Monroe county, prepared in connection 
with the recent anniversary of the founding of the county. 

Dr. Robert P. Banks was selected once again as the head of 
the Juniata county historians at their annual meeting in January. 
The Hotel William Banks at Mifflintown was the scene of a well 
attended dinner meeting January 28 in honor of the Constitution 
sesquicentennial. Nearly one hundred guests participated in the 
singing of old time songs, and then listened to several popular 
addresses on subjects of current interest. J. Martin Stroup re- 
viewed for the assemblage some of the past achievements and 
future plans of the neighboring society of Mifflin county. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the Perry County Historical 
Society met at the New Bloomfield County Court House, in Decem- 
ber, 1937. The society has made plans for erecting a number of 
markers in the area and has appointed a committee to make a 
careful study of this problem. A room in the Court House annex 
has been made available for the collections of the organization, 
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which will make it possible for them to be more generally utilized. 
It is planned to hold future meetings in other sections of the county 
to encourage popular interest. 

The Pennsylvania German Society has made another of its out- 
standing contributions to Pennsylvania history through the publi- 
cation of a beautiful volume, Pennsylvania German Illuminated 
Manuscripts. It is dedicated to Ralph Beaver Strassburger, head 
and liberal donor of the society. It is numbered as Volume Forty- 
Six of the society publications, but is of a different type than for- 
mer numbers. It is a volume of portfolio size and includes speci- 
mens of art work of the early Pennsylvania Germans which should 
be examined by any person interested in this phase of Pennsylvania 
history. Henry S. Forneman, secretary of the society, deserves 
great credit for his able editing of so important a work. It is a 
major contribution to the artistic history of the Commonwealth. 

The Frankford Historical Society continues to function with 
its usual efficiency. The November, 1937, meeting was given over 
to a program on “Frankford News of the Olden Time.” The 
January 25, 1938, meeting was devoted to a review of the work 
for the past year. Miss Caroline W. Smedley presented her 
usual careful analysis of the activities of the society, while several 
others offered important reports. The meeting held on February 
8th was especially interesting. Alan Corson, chief engineer of 
Fairmount Park, presented an illustrated lecture on, “Fairmount 
Park in General and Some of Its Old Homes in Particular.” The 
society has added to its collections, and has recently resumed the 
issuance of a publication. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The Allentown Morning Call, unique for its Pennsylvania 
German dialect features, printed in its December 11, 1937, issue, 
a paper by Professor William L. Werner of the Pennsylvania 
State College on “The Revival of Interest in Pennsylvania Ger- 
man, 1927-37.” Originally presented at the December, 1936, 
meeting of the Modern Language Association of America, the 
paper, with additions bringing it up to date, is an excellent sum- 
mation of the progress in Pennsylvania German literature during 
the past decade. Of especial utility is an added bibliography of 
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books on Pennsylvania German culture and history. The article 
has been issued by the Morning Call as a reprint, and no doubt 
additional copies may be obtained from it, or from the author at 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Plans for the complete restoration of Pennsbury, near present 
Morrisville, have at last reached the stage where operations have 
begun. Bids were opened on February 18th on the plans pre- 
pared by Mr. R. Brognard Okie, well known Philadelphia archi- 
tect. The project is the result of a long drive by Charles Henry 
Moon of Bucks county and other prominent Pennsylvanians to 
secure a suitable memorial to the English founder of Pennsyl- 
vania. Exploration of the site has long been completed by Donald 
A. Cadzow for the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. The 
property, including the manor, has been deeded to the Common- 
wealth by the Warner Gravel and Supply Company, a public 
spirited act which many others might well match where historic 
properties are concerned. It can be stated confidently that once 
this restoration is completed it will be one of the outstanding 
sites of its kind in eastern United States. Administration of the 
property will be under the jurisdiction of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission, and it is planned to make it a center without 
a rival in the United States for the collection of material relating 
to the life and times of William Penn. 


It is significant in the same connection to note that Governor 
Printz Park at Tinicum, opposite present Essington, Pennsylvania, 
is well on the road to final landscaping in preparation for the cele- 
brations connected with the recognition of the 300th anniversary 
of the pioneer Swedish settlement of Pennsylvania. The founda- 
tions of the Printzhof, Pennsylvania’s first executive mansion, 
have been completely excavated and will be left uncovered in the 
final park plan. It is hoped that funds may be secured shortly 
to make possible a reproduction of this log mansion, which became 
the first center of governmental administration to be erected upon 
the soil of Pennsylvania. With Pennsbury, it would provide out- 
standing memorials to the colonial beginnings of Pennsylvaina. 

An interesting phase of the early history of the lumbering in- 
dustry in Pennsylvania was re-enacted during the March freshets, 
through arrangements completed by R. D. Tonkin, Tyrone lum- 
berman, and J. D. Bogar, head of the Harrisburg Lumber Com- 
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pany. An exact duplicate of the type of raft so common in the 
early days of the lumber industry on the Susquehanna was pre- 
pared and floated down the river to Harrisburg where it was 
taken apart and sawed into finished lumber. The project at- 
tracted national attention. Though featured by tragedy at Muncy, 
it served to recreate in a most outstanding: fashion the atmosphere 
connected with this once important Pennsylvania industry. 

Western Pennsylvania is interested in plans for the celebration 
of the sesquicentennial of the founding of Allegheny County in 
September, 1938. The general chairman of the committee on 
arrangements is Harmar D. Denny, Jr. A luncheon meeting of 
the committee at Pittsburgh, February 2nd, announced general 
plans for the celebration. A huge historical pageant, industrial 
exhibits, a river exhibition and general entertainment features 
will be a part of the program. The County Commissioners have 
promised adequate financial assistance, provided equal support be 
secured from private sources. The Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society will play an important part in the commemoration. 

A further occasion for historical interest in the same section is 
the plan for the development of a National Park at the Point 
in Pittsburgh. This spot at the junction of the three rivers may 
properly be termed the “Gateway to the West,” during much of the 
early history of the westward movement. Its significance in 
colonial times in the struggle for control of the Ohio valley lends 
it further national significance. There can be little question but 
that it is one of the most significant bits of ground in Pennsyl- 
vania. A committee of fifteen has been named to further the 
project. The restoration of Fort Pitt and the creation of a park 
has already been approved by the Department of the Interior, 
and the National Park Service is declared to have given full 
support. Members of Congress from the section are devoting 
every energy to securing federal funds for the project. It is 
hoped that this plan for locating and developing another major 
historic shrine upon Pennsylvania soil may be successful. 

One of the most interesting historical events in Pennsylvania 
of recent date was the trek between December, 1937, and April, 
1938, of the caravan of the Northwest Territory Commission 
across Pennsylvania. Beginning their journey at Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, December 3, 1937, the “pioneers” reached Pennsylvania 
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soil late in the month by way of Easton. From there they crossed 
the Commonwealth to the headwaters of the Ohio at West New- 
ton, where they paused several weeks to construct boats for the 
river journey. The personnel of the caravan was made up of 
about thirty selected young men, who dressed in pioneer costume 
and accompanied on foot their Conestoga, ox-drawn wagon. At 
strategic points along the journey there was presented an im- 
pressive pageant depicting the historical evolution of the North- 
west Territory and the famed Ordinance of 1787. At Harrisburg, 
the only state capital through which the journey led, the ceremony 
was staged on January 6th in the Forum of the Education Build- 
ing. Governor Earle appeared to welcome the caravan to Penn- 
sylvania All along the route, schools and historical and civic 
agencies codperated in recognizing the importance of the recrea- 
tion of this historic journey. The venture was of inestimable 
value educationally, both in presenting the story of the North- 
west and in calling to mind the contrast between conditions of 


travel in 1787-88 and 1937-38. 
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Edited by Leroy J. KorHLER 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


THE TEACHING OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


By Eart W. Dickey 
Social Studies Department, Altoona Senior High School, Altoona, Pa. 


UR Altoona Senior High School with an enrollment that has 

nearly reached the 4,000 mark finds it essential to offer its 
students a much diversified curriculum. Since at least 75 per cent 
of our students do not enter college, we find it necessary to or- 
ganize courses that will be helpful to them as citizens of our 
community, state and nation. 


Realizing that the interests and thoughts of people today center 
chiefly on activities in Washington, D. C., Tokio, Shanghai, Lon- 
don, or Berlin, we must defend the place of a course of Pennsyl- 
vania history in our school curriculum. At the Altoona High 
School, Pennsylvania history is taught as an elective semester 
subject and was first included in the course of study in the spring 
of 1936. We believe that this course should enable many of our 
non-academic students to live richer and more worth-while lives 
for having taken such work treating material that is familiar and 
tangible. 

When statesmen of every nation face a critical world situation 
and, in many cases, find it impossible to solve these problems or 
properly understand them, we realize how utterly impossible it is 
for many of our students to comprehend world affairs. In many 
instances, teachers are incapable of guiding students to an un- 
biased comprehension of world trends or even national policies, so 
a survey of local and state policies which will give a fair cross 
section of our national set-up is certainly necessary. A course 
in Pennsylvania history is easily offered in the larger school sys- 
tems, but in smaller schools with limited resources and established 
courses in ancient, medieval, and modern history, economics, 
problems of democracy, civics, and United States history, the 
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inclusion of a semester course in state history is not always 


T possible. 

I realize the worth-while arguments presented by leading educa- 
tors which set forth the necessity of giving students a glimpse 
into the rich realms of ancient history, but it seems entirely possi- 
ble that, in the majority of cases, many ancient battles and the 
deeds of ancient heroes could be curtailed, and in their stead 
could be inserted the accomplishments and struggles of our own 
Pennsylvania ancestors. 

as Few of our students are aware of the vast resources, the rich 
ts scenic treasures, the development of recreational facilities, and 
nt the advancement which has been made in art, architecture, litera- 
$. ture and music in our state. 
ar Certainly today’s students are not sufficiently familiar with the 
development of our public schools. How many of the students 
or in our local school systems can explain intelligently the financing 
% of public education in their district? Few understand such prob- 
|. lems as confront our state in reforestation, soil conservation, slum 
ch clearance, flood control, the migration of industries to other states, 
te and in the anthracite coal problem, as well as in many other major 
e issues, 
ir Even in studying local problems, a civics course does not enable 
es students to grasp properly and understand completely local situa- 
id tions, as this course is generally included in the junior high school 
curriculum and only minor elementary problems are presented. 
mn Not all high school curricula include problems of democracy, a 
or course in present problems, which should logically be included 
is in a semester course in state history if we consider the best 
Ly interests of our students in planning a curriculum. 
n- Setting up any number of objectives is possible in a course 
50 in Pennsylvania history and, frequently, these objectives will 
Ss correlate closely with those of our national history. A complete 
se list of objectives is suggested by Eugene P. Bertin in his article 
S- in PENNSYLVANIA History, April, 1934. 
ad A list of some of the objectives of our course is given below. 
3, From these objectives we have developed units of work: 
1e 


1. To understand the aims, purposes, problems and 
contributions of the founders and early settlers. 
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2. To evaluate the contributions of the early govern- 
ment to our state and national democracy and to study 
how this democratic government has developed and has 
been maintained in our state. 

3. To understand the importance of our colony in re- 
lationship with the other twelve colonies and the part it 
played in the struggle to gain national independence, and 
to secure an understanding of the part our state has 
played in national growth. 

4. To understand the development of transportation 
in our state and the factors promoting migration of our 
people to the western areas of our state. 

5. To gain a perspective of the natural resources and 
the development of industry from colonial days to the 
present including a study of the problems arising as a 
result of our industrial growth. 

6. To understand the importance of religious free- 
dom in our colonial and present day life. To survey the 
religious groups that settled in our state and evaluate 
their contributions. 

7. To attain a complete understanding of the part 
that education has played in our social, political and cul- 
tural development. 

8. To appreciate the cultural development of our 
state. To learn of past and present leaders in art, music, 
literature, and science and to have students emulate the 
example of the best men Pennsylvania has produced in 
every field of activity. 

9. To arouse an interest in family, local, state and 
national history. To teach history by going from the 
known to the unknown. 

10. To gain an understanding of the ever increasing 
activities of our governments, the costs, the magnitude of 
work attempted, and the benefits and evils arising as a 
result. 

11. To gain a knowledge of our state recreational 
facilities. 

12. To awaken in the students an interest in nature, 
travel, scenic areas, outdoor life and every type of whole- 
some activity that will enable them to sperid worth-while 
leisure within our borders. 


We have approximately one hundred reference books, including 


fiction dealing with our state, biographies, and general books de- 
scriptive of different sections of the state. 
use A History of Pennsylvania by Dr. Wayland F. Dunaway. 





As a student text we 
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Newspapers and magazines furnish an abundance of material for 
the study of many of our units. This material is placed in folders 
and filed for future reference. A collection of local, county, city, 
and state pamphlets, maps, booklets and other materials are valu- 
able for our study. 

It is always our aim to keep in touch with all state activities. 
When heads of the different departments speak in our city, stu- 
dents who are interested in this particular work are permitted to 
attend if the lecture occurs during school hours. At times it is 
possible to have these speakers appear in our school assembly pro- 
grams. Local speakers who are interested in local and state 
history are invited to speak to our classes. Our regular work is 
also supplemented with moving pictures, slides, and field trips. 

Special activities and projects include: 1. A survey of his own 
family history is the first project assigned each student as from 
this study the student learns to do research work that will increase 
his interest in the semester’s study. 

In this project the student attempts to determine the nationality 
of his ancestors, the time of their migration to America, the reasons 
for coming and the sections of our country where they settled. 
This study also includes types of work followed by their ancestors 
such as farming, milling, shoemaking, cabinet-making, and others, 
as well as the professions such as teaching, medicine, law, ministry, 
and statesmanship. The contributions made by members of their 
families to the community, state and nation are not neglected. The 
religious affiliations represented by their families are studied. 
Military records, special distinctions, and the education of their 
ancestors are not neglected. 

This study induces students to visit grandparents, write letters, 
hunt up old chests and trunks in which are stored old family 
records, diaries, account books, military records, marriage certifi- 
cates, old newspapers and any amount of similar valuable material. 
Many students developed an interest in their family history and 
expressed a desire to continue this research when no one had com- 
piled any of this particular information before. 

2. Students select special projects in which they are especially 
interested such as “recreational areas of our state,” making a 
study of all available materials, maps, booklets and newspaper 
articles. Reports are given to the class with questions and dis- 
cussions. 
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3. Local field trips are made to the Blair County Historical 
Museum, early homes of the county, old mills, industrial plants, 
historical markers, hikes along the Kittanning Trail and the Old 
Portage Railroad. The majority of the students state that they 
knew little or nothing about these places until these tours were 
made. 

4. At the present time our classes are engaged in a project 
in which we will compose a form letter describing Blair county. 
This letter will contain facts about the early history of cities, 
industries, places of scenic and historic interest, prominent lead- 
ers who have gained state or national recognition, and a list of 
worth-while places for tourists to visit and see in our county. 

This letter together with descriptive booklets and pictures of 
Blair county furnished by our local Chamber of Commerce will 
be sent to a representative high school in each of the counties of 
our state. We will ask the principal in each school to hand this 
material to a social studies teacher who has a student interested 
in local and state history. We hope to have this student send us 
the same type of material. We will ask to have our letter printed 
in their local newspaper and we will do the same with the letters 
which we receive. It is hoped that we will arouse interest and 
enthusiasm not only among our own students, but among the stu- 
dents of many other sections of our state in the study about things 
of Pennsylvania. 

5. The classes have worked out tours within a radius of fifty 
to one hundred miles of our city. Complete descriptions of 
scenic, historic, industrial, recreational, agricultural, and many 
other phases of interest are outlined for each tour. We believe in 
the theory of Russell Conwell’s Acres of Diamonds. With our 
great amount of leisure time, we think it worth while to explore 
thoroughly any section of our state. 

6. A special committee keeps a daily file for all news articles 
pertaining to political, economical, social, educational, and cultural 
life of our state. These are placed in a large scrap book and 
form the basis for a semester’s review of the activities within the 
state. 

These are just a few of the many activities of the classes dur- 
ing the semester. We believe that most of the students of our 
state would be benefited by a course in Pennsylvania history. 
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STIMULATING THE STUDY OF LOCAL HISTORY 


By Paut W. PRITCHARD 
Chester High School, Chester, Pa. 


LL over the Commonwealth are many secondary teachers 
who would like to bring more of the local background into 
the social studies classroom. As Mr. Koehler pointed out in the 
January, 1938, issue of PENNsyLvANrA History there is a dearth 
of available material, and the teacher is insufficiently trained for 
the special task. These two wants are more closely related than 
we realize. If we furnish one, we automatically supply the other. 
This article is primarily concerned with the question of mak- 
ing available suitable materials for the study of local history. 
Save as a director of the activities of the student, the teacher 
is pushed into the background of the picture, which, after all, is 
where he belongs. We are linking the youth to the materials 
and letting the absorption and thinking processes take their course. 
The city of Chester is fortunate in its historical records, but 
the material has been no more available to high school students 
than that of any other town. The Delaware County Historical 
Society has housed many precious relics and antiques in its 
museum, but most students have to be taken there, few go other- 
wise. Letters in private hands are scarce. A request for pupils 
to bring in such has been rather fruitless. One collection in the 
local historical society has been copied and made available for 
classroom use. It will be mentioned later. Histories of both 
Chester and Delaware counties have been written, but are not 
very suitable for our purposes. The best single source is the 
“morgue” of the Chester Times. There are preserved the files of 
the Delaware County Republican and its successors to the present 
Chester Times, practically unbroken from 1833 to the present 
day. The management has codperated to the utmost in permitting 
us to use the files. 

During 1936 and 1937 the writer spent many hours in going 
over various volumes of the Delaware County Republican and 
marking in a notebook the passages which NYA workers and 
volunteers from history classes copied and typed in duplicate. 
Unfortunately the mimeograph was not used. In selecting the 
material, it was kept in mind that youths of about seventeen years 
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of age were to use the finished product. The files abounded in 
political matters, but social, economic, and intellectual notations 
were by no means absent. Advertisements, as well as news items 
and editorials were included. A committee of students recently 
arranged and numbered the pages. Then members of history 
classes read various portions of the work and prepared the index. 
Many duplications appeared, but these were easily eliminated. 
The reading and indexing proved so interesting that the writer 
was swamped with requests for the privilege and allowed such a 
large number to join in that he feared the volumes would be 
worn out before completion. Just the other day, a local printer 
very kindly bound the pages into six volumes of about fifty pages 
each. 


The reader is perhaps wondering just what material is con- 
tained in our local history, student-collected volumes and how it 
will be used. The transcriptions from the Delaware County Re- 
publican comprise four volumes. The copies of letters from the 
Papers of Edward Darlington, found in the Delaware County 
Historical Society, fill two small volumes. These are letters re- 
ceived by Darlington when a member of Congress. They fur- 
nish some interesting comments on the life of the community. 
Items of business are mingled with arrangements for exchanging 
“specimens” with societies of England in one direction and toward 
the southwest in the other. Snow falls, the Delaware freezes over, 
a workman is injured at the quarries, and business men fume at 
the withdrawal of the deposits. The student sees the Liberty 
Leaguer’s opinion of Roosevelt in the tirade on Jackson: 


Indeed sir there never was a period in the history of 
our country when it could be said with more truth, ‘we 
are in the midst of a revolution’ than the present period. 

. To look no farther than our own County we have 
seen very many melancholy proofs of the actual distress 
brought upon us by the Misgovernment of our Executive. 
If the present distress continues for another Month there 
will not be a manufacturer in the county who can con- 
tinue to carry on business. Some of the factories have 
stopped already. The hands employed in the mills are 
suffering much, none of the employers now can pay 
their work people, the farmers likewise begin to feel the 
effects of the gathering storm, every person feels it 
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less or more except the men in office who are feasting 
upon the spoils wrung from the bleeding interests of 
their murdered Country—but there’s a day coming—a 
day of terrible reaction. When the present actors of 
this fearful tragedy shall be driven from the stage upon 
which they have played such frightful such ‘fantastic 
tricks’ and amid the excreations [sic.] and curses of a 
much injured people their names and their memories 
shall be consigned to merited infamy. 


The Delaware County Republican began publication at Darby 
in 1833, but soon moved to Chester. It was a typical small town 
progressive newspaper appearing each Friday. By degrees it 
grew from four to eight columns, as the pages increased in 
number. The advertisements, mostly personal at first, developed 
to resemble modern methods after the Civil War, when wood 
was no longer taken in exchange for hats, and safe kerosene could 
be purchased from several retailers. The political policy of the 
paper, according to present day standards, was conservative. The 
editorials slashed Van Buren as an Englishman who had English 
servants, and rode in an imported English carriage. Toward the 
end of Jackson’s administration, the general, while faintly praised, 
was presented as the innocent victim of shrewd politicians, who 
would lead the people astray. 

Drinking in gilded palaces was deplored, the temperance drive 
proceeded with little paid space but many free inches. The young 
were advised to spend and save wisely, to refrain from whiling 
away the hours in the billiard saloons, even though, according to 
one advertisement, “order will be preserved.” When a feminine 
seminary advertised, the editor wrote a complimentary column. 
Lectures and writing classes were available for the adult when 
political meetings or church socials did not compete for attention. 

In the 1850’s new industries appeared and Chester began to 
develop. Advertising space grew. The Civil War increased the 
rate of progress. Old problems were solved, but new ones ap- 
peared. Chester was at last in the turbulence of a dynamic society. 

Can the student be led to see the inevitability of change? When 
one considers that he knows more about his own community than 
the rest of the world where can such an appreciation be more 
easily obtained than in a survey of the progress of his own back- 
yard? Institutions develop before his eyes. Political questions 
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come and go, but he sees that human nature differs very little 
from that of Jackson’s day. Living in an industrial community, 
the student can perceive that he must be prepared to adapt him- 
self to a mutable industry. 

If, through our project, the student sees and understands more 
clearly the inevitability of change, we will feel that our time has 
been well spent. Anyone who appreciates the necessity of adapta- 
bility is well on his way to being a good citizen. 

Just a word as to technique. Under the conventional textbook 
method of teaching United States history, the material gathered 
by our students can be used to correlate national and local his- 
tory, e.g., when one is studying Jackson’s administration, the stu- 
dent can be asked to discover local opinion about the hero of New 
Orleans. Under a more “progressive” system, where perhaps the 
class is investigating how to earn a living, who would not like to 
have available some material showing exactly how persons in his 
own community made their living yesterday? 

The materials for a study of local history cannot be published 
in the usual sense of the term. They must be “dug” out of the 
community and brought into the local classroom. Perhaps the 
above suggestions will help someone who has been seeking light 
on the subject. 


THOMAS MIFFLIN 


By Herpert F. ARNOLD 
Germantown High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMITED space permits merely a bare outline of one of the 

important early Pennsylvanians, of whom no adequate study 
has yet been made. From youth until death Thomas Mifflin 
labored in the service of his country, and was always in a promi- 
nent position. 

Born of Quaker parents in Philadelphia, in 1744, he graduated 
from college, prepared for a mercantile career, visited Europe, and 
on his return entered a business partnership with his brother, 
which lasted until the outbreak of the Revolution. Then he be- 
came a champion of colonial rights and dedicated his energies to 
the cause of his country. 
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In 1772, he began his public career as one of the two burgesses 
representing Philadelphia in the Provincial Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, with Benjamin Franklin as his colleague. When the Boston 
patriots tried to arouse the other colonies shortly after the Tea 
Party, they found Thomas Mifflin an enthusiastic ally. At a 
public meeting in Philadelphia, early in 1774 he advocated send- 
ing an unequivocal answer to Boston. This same year he was 
chosen a delegate to the First Continental Congress. 

On receiving news of Lexington, in 1775, another meeting was 
held in Philadelphia and resolutions were adopted. Mr. Mifflin, 
the youngest orator, concluded his speech with the admonition: 
“Let us not be bold in declarations and afterwards cold in action. 
Let not the patriotic feeling of today be forgotten tomorrow, nor 
have it said of Philadelphia she passed noble resolutions, slept 
upon them, and afterwards forgot them.” 


He entered military service immediately, and was appointed a 
major. Consequently, this fighting Quaker lost his membership in 
the Society of Friends. Upon the formation of a continental 
army in 1775, he accompanied General Washington to Boston, 
and became his first aide-de-camp, with the rank of colonel. Two 
months later, when affairs were in a state of confusion, and order 
had to be established, he accepted the arduous position of quarter- 
master of the army. 


In 1776 he was commissioned a brigadier-general by Congress 
and began active duty in the field in command of two Pennsylvania 
regiments. In the fall of that year the lack of troops caused 
leaders to despair about the prospects of victory. General Mifflin 
was sent to Congress by Washington to seek reénforcements. 
Congress sent him with a committee appointed by the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature, through the adjacent counties “to exhort and 
arouse the militia to come forth in defense of their country.” 
From pulpits and judicial benches, in meeting houses and all 
public places, he poured forth his spirit-stirring eloquence, and 
the ranks were strengthened. As a result he had the satisfaction 
of marching to New Jersey at the head of eighteen hundred men. 
The Battle of Princeton followed in January, 1777, and the 
victories of Trenton and Princeton helped to seal American in- 
dependence. 
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Congress commissioned him major-general in February, 1777, 
and later appointed him to the War Board which was composed 
of three men. The responsibilities of his various-offices impaired 
his health, and he resigned as quartermaster and major-general. 
Congress, however, refused to accept his resignation until Febru- 
ary, 1779. This was during the darkest period of the entire war. 
The army suffered at Valley Forge in the winter of 1777-78, while 
the enemy enjoyed the comforts of Philadelphia. General Mifflin 
came in for a share of the blame. Congress voted an inquiry, but 
it seems no formal one was made. 

After the Battle of Germantown he became identified with 
Washington’s opponents. This step was probably the most serious 
mistake in his life. No charges were proved against him, but it 
was inevitable for anyone associated with Washington’s enemies 
not to stand convicted in the eyes of those who revered the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It is certain that Washington bore Mifflin no 
malice as indicated by their later public and private associations. 

After the war ended he again turned to politics. In 1781 he 
was elected a member of Congress and the next year became presi- 
dent of that body. In 1785 he was chosen a member of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature and served as speaker. In 1787 he became a 
member of the Constitutional Convention and a signer of the im- 
mortal document. 

In 1788, by popular vote, he was elected to succeed Benjamin 
Franklin as a member of the Supreme Executive Council of the 
state, and soon became its president. In this capacity he served 
until the office was abolished by the Pennsylvania constitution of 
1790 which provided for a governor instead of a committee. 

In November, 1789, he was elected presiding officer of a con- 
vention which met in Philadelphia and adopted the state constitu- 
tion of 1790. Under its provisions the governor, elected for three- 
year terms, could serve only nine years out of twelve. Mifflin 
was promptly elected the first governor and was reélected in 1793 
and 1796, thus serving the full constitutional period. He had the 
distinction of being chief executive of the state for nearly eleven 
years—two years as president of the council, and nine years as 
governor. 

His term of office having expired he was not permitted to retire 
to private life, but was elected to the state legislature, which met 
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at Lancaster, the new seat of government. A few days after 
taking his oath he became ill and died January 20, 1800. In his 
later life he had borrowed excessively and spent lavishly. Con- 
sequently, he died penniless, and the state paid the expenses of his 
burial in the Lutheran cemetery at Lancaster. 

He truly made an illustrious record after he left his Quaker 
home for the army. Although he never rose to statesmanship of 
the highest rank, he stood in the forefront with those whose in- 
fluence promoted democracy in his state and nation—a dis- 
tinguished patriot and zealous friend of liberty. 
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They Were in Prison; A History of the Pennsylvania Prison Society, 1787- 
1937. By Negley K. Teeters. (Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company, 1937. Illustrated. Pp. xvi, 541.) 


Before anything like an adequate history of American’ humanitarianism 
can be written, the activities of a considerable number of voluntary reform 
and philanthropic organizations must be thoroughly studied. Each well- 
executed story of such an organization is also of importance to the social 
scientist who is bent on understanding the personal and social springs of 
innovations and of opposition to them. For these two reasons, at least, 
many will welcome Dr. Teeters’ They Were in Prison; a History of the 
Pennsylvania Prison Society, 1787-1937. 

This monograph, for which Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes has written an 
appreciative introduction, is based on the manuscript Minutes of the Phila- 
delphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons and on 
other documentary material. Dr. Teeters has made no effort to write a 
popular history of the oldest and the most influential organization in the 
history of modern penology. He has preferred to incorporate liberal ex- 
cerpts from the minutes and other records of the major and of related Phila- 
delphia institutions for the care of prisoners. In consequence the book is 
not easy to read, for the details are not always subordinated to the larger 
problems. But there is a mine of valuable information which is often of 
great human and dramatic interest. 

As Dr. Barnes points out in his introduction, America gave to the world 
the modern prison system, which was in large measure the product of the 
humanity and ingenuity of American Friends. In the later part of the 
seventeenth century Quakers in West Jersey and Pennsylvania substituted 
for the prevailing bloody and cruel criminal code one which prescribed im- 
prisonment at hard labor in place of barbarous corporal punishments. 
Although this did not prove to be a permanent improvement, it formed a 
precedent, together with the work of John Howard in England, for the 
reorganization of the criminal code in Pennsylvania in the years between 
1776 and 1790. The leading impulse for this penological reform came from 
Philadelphia groups, particularly from the Philadelphia Society for Alleviat- 
ing the Miseries of Public Prisons. Franklin, Benjamin Rush, Bishop 
William White, Richard Wistar, and other leading Philadelphians, non- 
Quakers as well as Friends, participated in the early work of the society. 
Its first achievement was to effect a thorough reform in the administrative 
system of the Walnut Street jail and to support the movement for the 
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reform of Pennsylvania’s criminal code. Gradually the activities of the 
society resulted in what came to be known as the Pennsylvania system of 
prison discipline, the essential principle of which was solitary confinement 
at hard labor. Although the exponents of this system engaged in bitter 
strife with those of a modified plan, the Auburn system, their work was 
both constructive and far-reaching. Humanitarians from other states and 
from Europe visited the famous model “Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania” and were both inspired and guided by what they observed. De Tocque- 
ville, Dickens, and others who came gave to the Pennsylvania system much 
publicity. The Pennsylvania Prison Society, as the original organization 
came to be known, finally, in our generation, broadened the scope of its 
réle from that of championing a particular prison discipline to supporting 
a variety of wholesome proposals for the improvement of criminal law and 
prison conditions throughout the country. Thus it is particularly appropriate 
that the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of this famous Philadelphia 
society should be observed by a detailed and scholarly history. 

Students of social history may wish that Dr. Teeters, having conceived 
his work in such a detailed fashion, had gone still further and emphasized, 
more than he has done, the relation of the ideas entertained by the society 
to changing ideas of human nature and psychology, to the developing public 
health movement, and to the rdle of private organizations in a society in 
which governmental functions have become increasingly marked. But there 
is here, at least, first-hand material which will enable the student to throw 
light on these and on many other important problems in social history. 
Columbia University MERLE Curt. 


William Penn: A Topical Biography. By William I. Hull. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. xvi, 362. $5.00.) 


A writer who has recently called attention to the pioneer biographies of 
the founder of Pennsylvania (Eight First Biographies of William Penn in 
Seven Languages and Seven Lands, 1936) now contributes one of his own. 
This latest study of the great Quaker finds part of its raison d'etre in its 
effective topical treatment, inappropriate perhaps for a study of a little- 
known career, but one likely to prove refreshing to the many readers who 
will already be familiar with the life of William Penn. Even those who 
lack this familiarity will not find so very disconnected a narrative, for 
climaxes tend to fall in general chronological order. As the author 
announces at the outset, he has not sought to proportion his treatment of 
topics to their importance, but rather to the need for exposition in the 
light of existing literature. Themes lightly treated or ignored in the works 
of former writers, such as the rdle of Penn as a controversialist, or others 
over which debate has waxed hot, his relations with James II for instance, 
are here given the greater attention. The work is thus adapted, in content 
no less than in form, to round out the literature of a well-tilled historical 
field. Short of the monumental “definitive” biography of Penn which some- 
body will doubtless eventually write, one could hardly look for a work more 
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useful than this, certainly not in a single volume of modest size. It may be 
felt that the author’s idealism has betrayed him into thinking that “the 
Mayflower and the Welcome, more than other ships which have sailed the 
seas on peaceful or warlike errand, have caught the imagination of posterity,” 
true doubtless of the Puritan Argo but hardly of the Quaker. From some 
other opinions the reader may also dissent, but this is not likely to detract 
from his enjoyment of a sound and well-written book. 

University of Pennsylvania Leonrpas Dopson. 


Benjamin Franklin’s Own Story. By Nathan C. Goodman. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. 268. $2.50.) 


In view of the approaching bicentennial of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania this volume has especial significance just now as a publication of the 
University Press, with the author an alumnus of that institution and Franklin 
himself its founder. Dr. Goodman has developed’an excellent idea to which 
the Press has given an attractive format, including the original cover 
illustration. 

The Autobiography was begun in 1771 in England but was at that time 
brought down only to 1730. Years later, in Paris, it was taken up again 
briefly. Then at home, in his old age, Franklin completed the account of 
the first fifty years of his life, carrying the narrative to 1757. A few obser- 
vations made in 1789 on the years 1757-59 concluded the work. 

The first complete edition of the Autobiography, published in 1868 by John 
Bigelow, is reprinted here, with pertinent notes by Dr. Goodman. A setting 
for this, “the only unified book written by Franklin, although his engaging 
letters, essays and papers fill many volumes,” is provided by the introduction, 
which very briefly sketches the life and achievements of Franklin and then 
outlines the history of the Autobiography in manuscript and print. 

This engaging narrative cannot be put in our hands too often, not only 
because it is unique as a human document but also because of its civic value. 
Though Franklin won his greatest fame as a scientist and statesman, he has 
left an enduring record of service to his community, much of which has been 
lasting in character. 

Among his many notable contributions to the life of his city was the 
founding of what became known in 1791 as the University of Pennsylvania. 
Though he had, as he says, “abundant reason” to be satisfied with living in 
Pennsylvania, “There were, however, two things that I regretted, there 
being no provision for defense, nor for a compleat education of youth; no 
militia, nor any college. I therefore, in 1743, drew up a proposal for estab- 
lishing an academy.” 

Having raised by subscription the initial money necessary and having 
helped to provide a building, he tells us that “The trustees of the Academy, 
after a while, were incorporated by a charter from the governor; their funds 
were increased by contributions in Britain and grants of land from the pro- 
prietaries, to which the Assembly has since made considerable addition; 
and thus was established the present University of Philadelphia. I have 
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been continued one of its trustees from the beginning, now near forty years, 
and have had the very great pleasure of seeing a number of the youth who 
have received their education in it, distinguished by their improved abilities, 
serviceable in public stations, and ornaments to their country.” 

An original contribution of considerable value that the author makes to 
the volume is the sketch that continues the life of Franklin from the close 
of the Autobiography to his death in 1790. This is done largely through 
the latter’s own words, quoted from his letters and other writings. Thus 
we have him portrayed as a Colonial Agent in London during the troubled 
years preceding the Revolution, as the Commissioner in Paris who wins 
the first diplomatic triumph for the new American nation, and as the aged 
statesman, once more at home in Philadelphia, still serving as the sands of 
life run low. Meanwhile scientific and philosophical observations, as well 
as those of social relationships, add much of interest. 

Exception could be taken to the choice of material in some instances and 
to its interpretation in others. Franklin’s marked silence before the Privy 
Council in 1774, for instance, scarcely prepares us for the author’s calling 
him a hero because of “the dashing manner in which he had conducted him- 
self at the meeting.” The lack of an index may be suggestive of eighteenth- 
century traditions, but might not be approved by him as sufficiently labor 
saving, were Franklin with us today. From the scholar’s viewpoint mention 
should have been made of Dr. Max Farrand’s critical work upon the 
original manuscript of the Autobiography in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library. 

Temple University Anna LANE LINGELBACH. 


Lincoln’s Rise to Power. By William Baringer. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1937. Pp. xi, 373. $4.00.) 


“Lincoln was made President by the vicissitudes of politics, by events 
quite mundane, in no way divine, by contacts and agreements which ob- 
servers who do not understand the hard necessities of political life might 
well deem corrupt.” This is the thesis which is developed in this volume. 
The procedure is merely one of describing the steps by which Lincoln rose 
to prominence in Illinois, became the candidate most available for Republican 
success in 1860, and then was placed in nomination by the political skill of 
western leaders and the accidents of favorable events. 

It is not a new story for the student of American history even in minor 
detail. It has value only because it is the first effort to tell in popular 
form the plain unadorned tale of how a candidate and a President were 
made. The work is, nevertheless, sound in scholarship and the writing, 
though at times a bit involved for effect, generally well done. The task 
has long awaited the scholar. Mr. Baringer has rendered a good service 
by doing it so well. 

In brief, Mr. Baringer’s contentions are as follows: Lincoln did not aim 
at the presidency but at a senatorship. He made his way forward into the 
national arena largely as an opponent of Stephen A. Douglas for this office. 
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His showing in the campaign of 1858 made him the logical man to check 
Douglas for the presidency in 1860. The actual nomination came through 
the weaknesses of other candidates, who were too well known and generally 
too radical to bring party success, and through a skilful handling of his 
campaign in the Convention by a group of local politicians who knew every 
trick of the trade. 

The work had been begun by a few scattered editors, such as Jeriah 
Bonham of Lacon, Illinois; David Locke of Mansfield, Ohio; and Israel 
Green of Findlay, Ohio. They early suggested Lincoln as the best leader 
for Republican success in 1860. Lincoln aided them by well-timed visits 
to Kansas, Iowa, Ohio, and Indiana, and by the expression of conservative 
attitudes on the John Brown raid and in the Cooper Union speech. When 
old John Hanks told of his rail-splitting abilities, the democratic touch 
necessary for popular appeal had been added. 

The story of the Chicago Convention is well told in this volume. Mr. 
Baringer shows how all doubtful delegates were informed of the inability 
of Seward to carry New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois and 
how offices were promised to favorite sons in each of these states. He 
makes the most out of the local setting and the crowding of the convention 
hall by Lincoln “rooters” and the skilful handling of the cheering by hired 
leaders working under signals from the platform. He leaves the impression 
that enthusiasm properly manufactured and opportunely let loose carried 
the day. Lincoln was just another hand-picked candidate. 

The moral Mr. Baringer draws is that in spite of God’s failure to take a 
hand in nominations he does see to it that we get good men in office. This 
was the case with Lincoln. 

The work lacks economic and social background. It is quite uncritical in 
dealing with Lincoln himself regardless of the harsh hand laid on nomina- 
tion methods. Douglas is still the villain of the play and receives con- 
siderably less than fair treatment. The grasp on the great forces at work 
in the nation is none too firm, but the story of Lincoln’s nomination is 
told well enough to justify a wide reading. 

University of Chicago Avery CRAVEN. 





